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CUSTOMS OF COURTESY. 
BY GARRICK MALLERY. 


Few ceremonial customs have originated in recent times. Their 
forms, whether now trivial or still important in Sociology, are 
vestiges of the past and only by anthropologic studies are traceable 
to their genesis and early form. All authorities, unswayed by a 
religious or theorizing bias, agree that in the origin of these cere- 
monies there was nothing designed or intentional—that is, they were 
not directly invented with definite purposes. A thing is not now 
and never has been customarily done because it is intrinsically right, 
but is considered to be right after and because it has been habitu- 
ally done, whatever its origin or the circumstances in which it pre- 
vailed. 

The rules of courteous behavior as they now exist are not the 
immediate effect of deliberate conventions, but are the natural and 
slow product of the forces gradually developing social life, and they 
exhibit the laws of evolution with as great distinctness as is demon- 
strated in the physical realm. Men have not fabricated though 
they have framed rules for themselves. They have fallen into the 
customs from which rules were framed, and then by unintended 
modifications have deviated into novelty and new rules. 

Oriental philosophy regards our scientific studies as futile. With 
its watchwords on the one hand of Kismet, on the other of Nirvana, 
it pronounces as worthy of attention only those subjects which are 
relegated by the professed agnostic to the limbo of the unknowable, 
and by most believers in religious creeds to the nebula of the super- 


natural. 
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The classic Greek philosophy of the archaic is illustrated when 
Ion invokes— 
Ye eldest gods 
Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable ; who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever young Apollo’s minstrelsy ; 
Yet * * * keep revengeful watch 
On falling nations and on kingly lines! 


But this is an example of ‘‘looking backward’’ in which the 
Greek poets sought to start the machinery of their cosmology. In 
the truly primitive times there were no nations to fall because none 
had yet arisen, and no kingly lines for gods to watch. Neither 
were those eldest gods the grand concepts of Greek culture at its 
acme. The gods earliest in date were fashioned from the crude 
imaginings of the earlier men. The latter were chiefly concerned, 
besides seraping up a subsistence, about the interpretation of dreams, 
and the invention of totems and taboos, Connected with these were 
names and titles, lines of paint and tattoo and the forms of meet- 
ing and greeting. In short, they were occupied on things which to 
us seem insignificant, but which in their developed forms have 
moulded and marked the institutions of the world though, becom- 
ing abbreviated and disguised in their long descent, they are now 
but faintly traceable. 

To the query ‘‘ why do nations and peoples do anything as a cus- 


tom?’’ the optimist answers ‘‘ because it is right,’’ which assump-: 


tion yet further confuses the vexed question whether, in the nature 
of things, there is an absolute right and an absolute wrong ; for 
customs vary even unto opposition in different parts of the world, 
and not only in different but in the same periods of history. There- 
fore they cannot all be absolutely right. In matters large and small, 
vital and trivial, what is esteemed as virtue and merit at one place 
and time is condemned at others as vice and crime. Explanation 
has been attempted on the theory that there are distinct races of 
men each of which has its idiosyncrasy; indeed, that by primordial 
decree each of them had the mission to do certain things and no 
others. By such theory fatalism is omnipotent and all men are 
marionettes. But this explaaation depends upon a conceded classi- 
fication of men into races, which has failed. A few years ago school- 
boys glibly recited the titles of the races of men with their charac- 
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teristics ; but now students who have devoted long lives to the subject 
find such classification to be so difficult that no two writers agree. 
This does not indicate the proposition that there are no distinct races 
of men ; indeed, it is possible that once there were many more races 
than have ever been recognized, the present condition being one of 
amalgamation. But the plot of the marionette show becomes con- 
fused when there is no agreement about its personages. 

The chief justice of a high court lately declared that no race of men 
was good for anything which had not believed in only one God and 
allowed only one wife. As all the races of men have at some time 
believed in many gods and have allowed a plurality of wives, this 
dictum would condemn all ; but it is an example of hysteron-proteron, 
or ‘‘ the cart before the horse.’’ If the statement had been that poly- 
theism and polygamy must be abandoned before the attainment of 
high culture is possible, it would have been historically true ; but 
as made, it is as inaccurate as to assert that no race is good for any- 
thing in which the men have not always worn trousers—a useful but 
recent invention of civilization. Instead of seeking an explanation 
of customs in race, it is more practical, as well as more scientific, to 
look for it in habitat and history—z. e., in environment. 

As a general remark, while the optimist declares about customs 
that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,’’ the anthropologist, knowing the once 
prevading potence of religions, may change the phrase to ‘ what- 
ever is, is a rite,’’ though perhaps the rite is in ruins. 

An apparent exception occurs in the arbitrary edicts of fashion, 
styled very properly by Borachio as ‘‘a deformed thief; ’’ but a dis- 
tinction may readily be made between custom and fashion. Fashion 
is imitative and transitory. It is most commonly noticed in de- 
tails of dress or ornament designed by some influential person to 
conceal a defect or display a beauty ; sometimes, however, in latter 
days by a conspiracy of manufacturers, tailors, or milliners. With 
the cessation of the special influence the imitation gradually de- 
clines, unless, indeed, genuine merits are discerned in the invention, 
in which case it is assimilated through the vital catalysine faculty. 
The method of human progress is empirical. The good and useful, 
when ascertained by experiment, are retained for further improve- 
ment throughout the ages, while the nocuous or useless are sooner 
or later rejected. . 

Some interest attaches to the word etiquette. It is probably an 
orderly French corruption of the formula “ est hic guestio inter N. 
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& JV.”’ endorsed by the French procureurs upon their law papers, 
similar to our versus from which the primary French 
meanifiig of the word in the sense of a label or ticket evidently 
originated. As étiquettes were fastened outside of documents or 
parcels to indicate their contents and place, so étiquettes were given 
to people on ceremonial occasions to tell them where to stand and 
what todo. Thence grew up the secondary use of the term as de- 
scriptive of the ceremonies themselves. ‘Therefore the slang phrase 
of approbation ‘‘ that’s the ticket’’ is etymologically correct. 

The subject of the origin and history of customs is an immense 
one. Even its division of ceremonial institutions is far too large 
for the present limits. The writer essayed an initiative to it in 
and Meals’’ (AmeERIcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. I, 
No. 3). The single group now selected as an example is that of 
verbal forms of salutation (those by gesture and posture to be 
hereafter presented), with such other ceremonial forms as are ex- 
planatory of or intimately connected with such salutations. In 
this the text-books will not be copied; indeed, some of the views 
presented are at variance with those of received authorities. In par- 
ticular they dissent, though meekly, from some details in the work 
of that great writer and thinker, Herbert Spencer. No one can over 
prize his comprehensive grasp of intellect, his lucidity of style, and 
his wealth of illustration, but more especially the inspiring and far- 
reaching suggestiveness by which he has awakened and guided 
modern thought. Yet he is more beneficent as an educator of the 
mind than as an instructor in facts. In particular, his most admir- 
ing student must lament the Zoroastrian phantasy or dual antagonism 
of good and evil that mystifies his Principles of Sociology. To him 
militancy is Ahriman and industrialism is Ormuzd, and their con- 
flict is forced to explain all the myriad problems of human life. 
But the known causes and effects are too numerous and diverse to 
be disposed of by one universal solvent. The complex knots must 
be patiently untied, and cannot be severed by the rusty sword of a 
vamped and varnished Parsee dualism. Nor does history confirm 
this prosopopeeia of good and evil. Industrialism began very early, 
and is now ina high state of development among the most cultured 
nations; yet it exhibits within itself strife and turmoil, selfishness 
and cruelty, equal to all the similar crimes ever charged against mili- 
tancy. The latter has by no means passed away, though the human 
race has surely advanced. In fact, an evolutionary advance is mani- 
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fest in militancy itself parallel with that seen in other lines of thought 
and action. Militancy, therefore, is not the cacodemon by whose 
overthrow alone the world has grown better. 

The verbal forms of salutation may be divided into—1, those of 
a purely religious character ; 2, those equivalent toa prayer for the 
health and temporal good of the person saluted ; 3, those simply 
wishing health and prosperity without direct invocation of a deity ; 
and, 4, those expressing personal or official affection or respect. 

1. The Israelites, both in meeting and parting, used a word 
meaning ‘‘blessing,’’ and the person addressed was thereby com- 
mended to God. The expressions ‘‘ Blessed be thou of the Lord !”’ 
and ‘*The Lord be with thee ! ”’ are traditional. 

The Arabian often says, ‘‘God grant thee his favours!’’ also 
‘¢Thank God! how are you?’’ and the Turk, ‘‘ My prayers are for 
thee ’’ or ‘‘ Forget me not in thy prayers.’’ In Poland a visitor to 
a house will cry out, ‘‘ The Lord be praised !’’ to which the hostess 
will answer, ‘‘ World without end, Amen!’’ The sweet girl gradu- 
ates’’ of conventual schools in this country involuntarily answer 
a knock at their doors by the word ‘‘ toujours ’’ instead of ‘* come 
in!’’ through the habit formed when the sister at the convent dor- 
mitory door used a formula in praise of the Virgin Mary, to which 


the obligatory response was ‘‘forever!’’ Very lately a similar 
custom prevailed throughout Spain by which the visitor ejaculated 
‘‘Maria purissima!’’ the reply being pecado concebida! ”’ 
On other occasions the Spaniards say, ‘‘ Vaya con Dios !’’—‘* Go 
with God!’’ In the Tyrol people exchange the formula ‘‘ Praised 
be Jesus Christ!’’ and the Neapolitans that of ‘‘ Increase in holi- 
ness !”’ 


2. The forms of greeting that pray for the health and well-being of 
the friend addressed are distributed generally. Indeed, our term 
‘‘salutation’’ is derived from the Latin sa/zs, and simular etymol. 
. ogies are found in other languages. The Ottoman cries, ‘‘ Be under 
the guard of God!’’ In Arabia on the first meeting of the day the 
proper phrase is ‘*‘ May God strengthen your morning !’’ or ‘‘ May 
your morning be good!’’ The Persian begins his polite address 
with ‘‘I make prayers for thy greatness.’ The return to a saluta- 
tion in the Orient is sometimes not only religious but non-com- 
mittal. If an Arab is directly asked about his health he responds 
“« Praise be to God!’ leaving his condition to be inferred from the 
modulation of his voice. If the form of the query is ‘Is it well with 
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thee ?’’ the answer is ‘God bless and preserve thee!’’ The Zuiii 
exchange the prayer ‘‘ May the light of the gods rest with thee! ”’ 

Neither the English ‘‘ good bye’’ or the French ‘‘ adieu’’ need 
be explained, but an example within the writer’s observation may 
be offered to show how meaningless words of ceremony originally 
significant may become, and how easily they may be adopted. 
The Micmacs two centuries ago picked up among a few French 
expressions that of ‘Adieu’? as the proper word in friendly parting, 
and now commonly use it with the idea that it belongs to their 
own language. When questioned as to when they got it from the 
French, one of the chiefs haughtily exclaimed, ‘We did not get it from 
the French ; they got it from us!’’ It may be noted that the French 
have in ‘‘au revoir’’ an alternative and less religious form used in 
parting, and other nations have similar expressions. The Cingalese 
bluntly say, ‘I will go and come.”’ 

3. The general wish for health and prosperity, of which the 
English “farewell’’ as distinguished from “good bye ’”’ is an ex- 
ample, is often only implied in the query showing interest as to the 
present possession of those blessings. The Arabs reiterate the query 
How are you?’’ for some minutes, and, when well brought up, after- 
wards interrupt the subject of the conversation by again interjecting 
‘*Howare you?’’manytimes. Our ‘howd’ you do?”’ has almost lost 
significance, as it is seldom noticed except by reciprocation ; no one 
supposing it to be a doné fide request for information. Many other 


salutations abroad as well as at home—e. g., ‘Good morning,’’ 


day,’’ ‘‘Cold day,’’ or other meteorologic comments—are now mere 
watchwords or countersigns to indicate that the parties meeting are on 
good terms. Indeed, the origin of many old forms is the distinct 
declaration of peace, which was practically useful in the turbulent 
days when an enemy was more frequently met than a friend. This 
‘* passing the time of day’’ is now common at the occasional meet- 
ing of good-natured persons, by which the inane words form the 
friendly recognition of one of the same race. In Fiji the time of 
day regulates the terms of greeting. The inferior, before beginning 
his salute to the superior, always looks up at the sun and uses the 
phrase appropriate to its height. 

The Chinese sojourners in Utah fell into a curious blunder in 
using some of our phrases. On meeting a resident at any time of 
day or night they called out ‘Good morning!’’ and on parting, 
“*Good night!’’ even if it was before breakfast. A similar 
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error in imitation was made by the Zufii. When the officers 
from Fort Wingate visited the Pueblo they were naturally anx- 
ious to reach the trader’s store, so they called out to the first 
person met, ‘‘How are you? Where’s the store?’’? The Zufi 
caught up all the sounds as one greeting and in the kindness of 
their hearts shouted them to all subsequent visitors. The salutation 
‘* How-are-you—give-me-a-match ’’ has a like explanation. 

Moslems, while scrupulously saluting the meanest of their own 
communion, refuse all friendly greetings to the Jews. If inadvert- 
ently they have accosted one of that people with ‘‘ Peace be unto 
you,”’ or the like, they will hastily add ‘‘ Death to you!’’ to which 
the Jew may respond, pretending to have heard only the beginning, 
by ‘‘The same to you!”’ in a spirit somewhat different from that 
in which the same words are used by us in answer to ‘* Many happy 
returns !’’ on birth-day and other anniversaries. It may be men- 
tioned that where the Jews are in power they give no salute what- 
ever to one of the Goim, but scowl at him. 

The North American Indians do not have many conventional 
forms of salutation. Their etiquette generally is to meet in silence 
and smoke before speaking, the smoking being the real salutation. 
But a number of tribes—e. g., the Shoshoni, Caddo, and Arikara— 
use a word or sound very similar to How! but in proper literation 
Hau or Hao. Most. of the Sioux use the same sound in communi- 
cation with the whites, from which the error has arisen. that they 
have caught up and abbreviated the ‘‘ How are you?”’’ of the latter. 
But the word is ancient, used in councils, and means ‘‘ good,’’ 
or ‘‘satisfactory.’’ It is a response as well as an address or saluta- 
tion. The Navajo say, both at meeting and parting, ‘‘Agalani,’’ an 
archaic word the etymology of which is not yet ascertained. Among 
the Cheroki the colloquy is as follows: No. 1 says, ‘‘siyu,’’ good ; 
No, 2 responds, ‘‘ siya; tahigwatsi?’’ good ; are youin peace? To 
this No, 1 says, ‘‘ 1am in peace, and how is it with you?’’ No. 2 ends 
by ‘I am in peace also.’’ Among the Zufii happiness is always as- 
serted as wellasimplored. In the morning their greeting is ‘‘ How 
have you passed the night?’’ in the evening, ‘‘ How have you come 
unto the sunset?’’ The reply always is ‘“‘ Happily.’’ After a separ- 
ation of even short duration, if more than one day, the question is 
asked, ‘‘ How have you passed these many days?’’ ‘The reply is 
invariably, ‘‘ Happily,’’ although the person addressed may be in 
severe suffering or dying. In quaint contrast with this Zufii custom 
is that of the Japanese, where the party visited asserts the prosperity 
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of the visitor. The host and hostess politely ejaculate ‘‘ Ohayo 
gozarismasu !’’—‘* You have come quickly !’’—which welcome is 
giver even if the visitor has suffered delay and all kinds of mishaps. 
It is never contradicted. Perhaps our expression ‘‘ You have been 
long in coming,’’ as indicating longing and waiting, is no more 
artificial. 

An interesting point in this connection is the objection of some 
peoples to being praised for flourishing health which is never ad- 
mitted. For instance, to the Cingalese the expression ‘‘ you look 
well’’ or ‘‘ you have become stout”’ is very annoying, the reason 
being that the notice of malign deities would be attracted to their 
fortunate condition upon which it would be destroyed. This illus- 
trates the old story of the jealous gods, and the power of evil being 
the most important deity, and recalls many classic fables in several 
lands and languages, among others that of the ring of Polycrates. 

That this dread survives among some of the peasantry of Europe 
appears in their invariable refusal to respond that they are perfectly 
well, and a similar superstition has recently been reported from 
the mountains of North Carolina. The Chinese, in greeting, not 
only depreciate their own status, but exaggerate that of the party 
of the other part. The established ritual averages thus: ‘‘ How is 
the excellent health enjoyed by your wealthy and accomplished 
highness, and that of the brilliant full moon his spouse, and of the 
strong lions his sons, and graceful gazelles his daughters???’ The 
obligatory response would be; ‘‘ The ignorant beggar whom your 
benevolence deigns to notice is in his usual condition of dirt and 
disease, and the sow his wife and pigs his offspring starve in their 
old filthy sty.’’ Perhaps the elegant expressions of response by 
cultured persons in absolute health, “quite well, thank you,”’ 
“‘passably,’’ ‘‘ about the same,”’ and the like, considered to be a 
polite avoidance of boasting, have their origin in high antiquity. 

Persons of general intelligence in the most civilized nations yet 
show relics of the dread of daimons when an epidemic prevails. 
It was lately noticeable here that the response about freedom from 
the grippe generally contained some qualification—‘‘ haven’t got it 
yet,” or the like, 

The wish of salute is often specific, connected with the circum- 
stances of environment. The people of Cairo anxiously ask, ‘‘ How 
do you perspire?’’ a dry skin being the symptom of the dreaded 
fever. In hot Persia the friendly wish is expressed ‘‘ May God cool 
your age !’’—that is, give you comfort in declining years. In the 
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same land originates the quaint form ‘‘ May your shadow never be 
less !’’ which does not apply, as often now used in Europe, to the 
size and plumpness of the body as indicating robust health, but to 
deprecate exposure to the noon sun, when all shadows are least. 

The Genoese in their time of prosperity used the form “ health 
and gain!’’ In some of the Polynesian isles the prayer for cool- 
ness is carried into action, it being the highest politeness to fling a 
jar of water over a friend’s head. According to Humboldt the 
morning salute on the Orinoco is ‘‘ How have the mosquitoes used 
you?’ The old religious views of the Persians are found in their 
wishes: ‘Live forever!’’ and (still retained in Spain, probably a 
direct legacy from the Moors), ‘‘ May you live a thousand years !’”’ 
They believed only in this life, and that through divine favor it 
might be unlimited. 

Some quaint theories have been presented with regard to the 
special phraseology of verbal salutation among several nations. It 
is contended that the Romans expressed their main interest con- 
cerning the vigor constituting the basis of a warlike nation by 
‘*quomodo vales?’’ literally, ‘‘ how is your strength?’’ The French 
‘comment vous portez-vous ?’’ is supposed to be appropriate to a 
people attaching great value to agility and the manner in which the 
body is supported on its legs for immediate motion. The Italian 
‘come sta ella?’’ may have reference to the posing dignity of the 
nation, while the German ‘‘ wie befinden sie sich ?’’ suggests the 
analytical and self-inspecting character of the Teutons. In the 
English ‘‘ how do you do?’’ Krummacher, laying great emphasis 
on the word ‘‘ do’’ as denoting action, distinguishes the energy of 
the people. 

4. The terms of affection in greeting are too numerous to be now 
recited. The following are mentioned as unhackneyed and of in- 
terest. Some Orientals say ‘“‘ Thou hast made me desolate by thine 
absence from me,’’ and the ordinary form of greeting among the 
Zulus is simply ‘‘ I see you and I am glad.”’ 

The variant phrases of respect are also. multitudinous. Perhaps 
the most distinct form in which the common and ancient expression 
of the East, ‘I am your slave,’’ survives in Western Europe, is in 
the Piedmont district of Italy. The Spaniards, through the influence 
of Moors and Jews, have many relics of Orientalism. Its features 
become colloquial in the form Usted contracted from ‘‘ Vuestra 
merced,’’ your mercy, your grace, often appearing in the phrase ‘I 
kiss my hands to your grace ”’ and ‘‘I kiss your grace’s hands.”’ 

27 
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But the forms of respect and subservience, more than those of affec- 
tion, have become establisheed into titles of honor and nobility ; 
therefore can be presented with some defined system not boundless 
as are the epithets poured from the ardent imaginings of friends and 
lovers. 

It is not, however, possible now to attack the grandiose division 
of human vanity to which Selden alone devoted one thousand printed 
folio pages. Perhaps the only civil title of ceremony, as distinct 
from official designation, legally existing in this country is that of 
Esquire, which has almost fallen into disuse, being chiefly employed 
by attorneys-at-law. But they have a right to it. An esquire was 
originally an attendant on a knight, but later in England the title 
was given to all officers of the crown, which included attorneys, 
who are officers of the courts. Hence the English jest of the last 
century that attorneys were only ‘‘ gentlemen by act of Parliament.”’ 
Such acts, being in force in our colonial period, applied to attorneys 
here, also officers of court. 

Mister, corrupted from master, is but an abbreviation of magister, 
once corresponding with our term ‘ magistrate,’’ another instance 
of a dignified title becoming meaningless through indiscriminate ap- 
plication. 

Sir, which has ceased to be a title in becoming the general form 
of address, has been generally derived directly from Sieur, the ab- 
breviation of Seigneur, implying the lordship of land so essential to 
the feudal system that the legal maxim ran, ‘‘point de terre sans 
seigneur ;’’ but the derivation of sieur and sire was from the same root, 
originally signifying ‘‘senior’’—?. ¢., elder, with the synonym of 
father. The form ‘‘sire’’ anteceded that of ‘‘sieur,’’ and un- 
doubtedly the term of respect involving the concept of elder and 
father long preceded the ownership of land. Terms of rank and 
gradation founded on seniority and paternity are fundamental in 
the sociology of the North American Indians, prevailed among the 
founders of Rome, and, as terms of respectful address, are still com- 
mon in Asia and eastern Europe. Therefore when you address a 
man as ‘‘sir’’ you etymologically imply that he is your father. 

The subject of titles in the United States presents some amusing 
features. The constitution prohibits titles of nobility, and of course 
_ the people insist upon all other kinds of titles, thereby proving the ac- 
curacy of the Roman poet’s oft-quoted lines about the futility of cast- 
ing out nature with a pitch-fork. Not only does a day’s possession 
of any office baptize the possessor with a title for the remainder of 
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his-life, but often official or professional titles are bestowed from 
mere fancy ; so that Colonel, Judge, and Doctor only imply some 
peculiarity in figure, manner, or clothing. In this multiplic'ty and 
plethora it is ridiculous for men to confer titles upon themselves 
without authority, as some do. It is far more dignified and distin- 
guished not to bear or allowany. This is not on the principle, often 
too broadly asserted, that ‘‘ the post of honor is a private station,’’ but 
because all titles of honor and distinction have been degraded by mis- 
use—e. g., that of Professor, now the perquisite of balloonists and 
jugglers. But there can be no argument with a superstition. The 
best treatment of the folly would be that advocated to settle the liquor 
question—by high license and strict inspection. Let every man take 
what title he may choose, but pay for the privilege. The result would 
be that the craving would diminish or the revenue increase from the 
taxation of a useless luxury—either of which is a desideratum. 

The special devices in grammar to mark grade of rank in address 
require too much detail for more than passing notice. In some 
languages obliquity and indirection are adopted ; for instance, the 
third person singular to address inferiors, the third person plural to 
superiors. The respect included in the idea of plurality, found also 
in sign language and pictographs, induced the general complimentary 
change from thou to you when but one person is addressed, though 
the expression has become so trite that its grammatical irregularity 
is not noticed. The regal first person plural was assumed by the 
Merovingian kings of France in formal decree and has since been 
continuously used by sovereigns and heads of government. Its 
adoption in the editorials of newspapers is perhaps in pretense of 
grandeur, but has some use because of its impersonality. 

The connection between oral and written address is close, from 
which there is a natural transition to the formal parts of letters ; but 
it is needless to dwell upon adjectives of affection and subservience 
used with the address and signature. There are, however, some 
interesting points connected with the disposition of the addréss and 
signatures without reference to the phraseology. It is now merely 
a matter of individual taste whether the name of the person ad- 
dressed shall precede the substance of a letter or follow that of the 
writer on the left hand, as is considered stylish by some social cor- 
respondents. But not long ago this was a point of supreme im- 
portance in social as it still continues to be in diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The name first appearing assumed the higher political 
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or social rank, and the relative position may pay a compliment or 
inflict an insult. It is also now supposed that the practice of occu- 
pying a line by the address and perhaps separating it by a vacant 
line from the body of the communication is a mere matter of con- 
venience, but the space in question was once the subject of elaborate 
regulation. A private person writing to royalty used the largest sheet 
of paper procurable, and only four written lines at the bottom of the 
first page could be used to commence the communication, the remain- 
der of the page being left blank after the formal title, which should 
be distributed through at least five lines. Six lines of the epistle to a 
prince might appear on the first page, and so on in graduation. 
Wars have been occasioned by the breach of this etiquette. The 
enmity between Cardinal Richelieu and the Duke of Buckingham 
arose because his haughty eminence addressed the Duke without 
leaving any space open after the title of Monsieur, which insult his 
grace returned in the same paper-sparing manner. 

A graceful epistolary custom, in the line of salutation, is recorded 
by Madame deGenlis. It was a strict requirement among the 
French, who then made social laws for Europe, that all men, even 
the princes of the blood, should place the word ‘‘ respect’’ in letters 
written to any woman. The French still use in such letters the 
phrase ‘‘ respectful homage.”’ 

Some interest attaches to the mode of sending invitations to din- 
ner and other formal parties. The superstitious, or, at least, irra- 
tional, ceremony in this regard is the edict still prevailing, that the 
invitations should not be sent by mail but by private hand. It is 
certain that in the modern regulations of the post office in large 
cities transmission of any considerable number of notes by mail is 
much more certain and expeditious than if private messengers were 
employed. Yet it is regarded as a serious dereliction to utilize the 
agency of the government in such cases. An explanation is derived 
from the time when givers of entertainments were supposed to sup- 
port a large body of personal retainers whose main occupation was 
to convey commands to their subordinates and invitations to equals. 
Now very few persons employ servants in sufficient number to make 
delivery of many notes on the same day convenient. The pretense 
of such retinue is, therefore, a survival of an earlier social con- 
dition, but the curious point is that by a conversion of ideas it is 
the recipient of invitations by mail who now considers his dig- 
nity to be thereby impugned. It may be noted that the Algonkins 
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of the Ottawa before 1636 used to send out as dinner invitations 
specially cut pieces of wood about the size of the little finger. It 
was necessary to show these as tickets of admission to the feast. 

Use of visiting cards comes in the same category with invitations. 
The great inconvenience connected with personal visits of mere 
ceremony has rendered it customary to adopt the expedient of leav- 
ing cards, which are very seldom deposited by all the individuals 
whose names they bear, and not infrequently, all pretense of personal 
presentation being abandoned, they are sent by mail. This abbre- 
viated form of courtesy is of manifest advantage, and is in the di- 
rect line of evolution. It may be compared to that invention of 
the praying machine by the Buddhists, in which printed formulas 
of supplication are expedited to their divine address with regulated 
degrees of fervency by the revolution of a wheel, thereby attaining 
every purpose with great economy of time. It is gratifying to learn 
that alate Minister Resident of the United States to a European 
capital came to the front boldly on the card question, and kept be- 
fore him a supply of his own visiting cards, a specimen of which 
he handed to each visitor as the interview ended, expressing the 
hope that as his excellency’s time was so occupied the card might 
then and there be received as the equivalent of a personal return 
call. 

All rules and details relating to addresses, titles, and ceremonial 
visits involve the assertion of and contention for precedence. These 
factors are of immemorial antiquity, being traceable to the prin- 
ciple of the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, and 
have diminished with the decreased operation of that principle 
among men, not with the discontinuance of militancy. The extent 
of the surviving attention to precedence in England, as gathered 
from the mere literature on the subject, would be misleading. In. 
the heraldic catalogues there are eighty-nine distinct sets of men 
above the rank of a burgess, who have their specified places in pro- 
cessions and even at ceremonious dinner parties, but every-day life 
is little affected thereby, always, however, remembering Thackeray’s 
dictum that an ‘‘ Englishman does love a lord.’’ As regards cere- 
monies at dinner parties, the compliment of being served first has 
its disadvantages. Unless the guest thus distinguished exhibits 
greediness, the food placed before him will become either too cold 
or too warm before the others of the company can be ready. This 
is another case where the mean is golden. 
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The most illustrative notes on precedence appear in diplomatic 
history. Once at the court of France the envoys of Genoa and 
Brandenburg, being unable to agree as to which should present him- 
self first to the king, stipulated that whichever first reached the 
palace on the day appointed should have the first audience. The 
prudent Prussian sought to make himself safe by sitting down ona 
bench in the hall of the palace all the night before; but the treach- 
erous Italian, arriving near the proper hour and seeing his adversary 
half asleep on the bench, slipped by into the royal bedroom. _Prece- 
dence must be maintained for mere dignity, without any direct ob- 
ject ; so two ambassadors who met face to face on the bridge at 
Prague were obliged to stop there for the entire day because neither 
of them would disgrace his country by letting the other pass. 

Ambassadors sought to increase the importance of their em- 
ployers by fighting for their own. In 1661 the Spanish envoy at- 
tacked the carriage of the French ambassador in the streets of Lon- 
don, hamstrung his horses and killed his men ; then went on joyfully 
with the conviction that he had done his duty, and that his rival 
could not get to court before him. 

In cases of milder action it was usual to stipulate, by previous 
arrangement, for absolute and exact equality in every detail. This 
was the plan pursued when Mazarin and Don Louis de Haro met to 
settle the conditions of the marriage between Louis XIV. and Maria 
Theresa. ‘The two ministers stepped together, with the right foot, 
side by side, into a council-chamber hung in corresponding halves 
with their respective colors, and sat down at the same instant pre- 
cisely opposite each other at a critically square table on two mathe- 
matically equivalent arm-chairs. 

The last connected chapter of Macaulay’s History shows amusingly 
the waste of time and energy in which Kaunitz and Harlay watched 
one another’s legs at the Congress of Ryswick lest a priority in muscu- 
lar action should jeopardize, as the mere watching delayed, the peace 
of two continents. One of the most stupidly arrogant assertions of 
precedence was made by Napoleon in 1808. The Almanach de 
Gotha had just been printed for that year with the regular alphabetical 
arrangement of the reigning houses, beginnitig with the Anhalt 
duchies, but the parvenu Emperor suppressed the edition and required 
the whole to be printed with his name on the first page. 

“Giving ’’ or ‘‘ taking the wall’’ in passing, so frequently alluded 
to in Shakespeare and other authors of his time as an indication of 
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rank, had tangible loss or advantage, as in the narrow and crowded 
street, destitute of sidewalks, proximity to the wall was safer and 
more convenient. But the same precedence on entering or leaving 
a room or passing through a door-way was contended for in vanity 
and pretension. A happy example of the modern politeness in 
which, both in form and fact, egotism has yielded to altruism is shown 
in the rivalry, now so frequent, when two men accidentally meet 
at a door or other passage, by which each presses the other to ad- 
vance, thus showing a survival in reverse of the old contention for 
precedence. 

Upon a general summary of the whole subject of salutation, it is 
obvious that it was once a serious tax upon time. Both in the Old 
and New Testament injunction was given, whenever expedition was 
required, ‘to salute no man by the way.’”? The minute, tedious, 
and verbose politeness of the East was an insuperable impediment 
to rapid travel, and this is still the case among peoples of low culture 
such as the Araucanians, whose formalities of meeting and greeting 
occupy at least a quarter of an hour. 

The utmost abbreviation of such forms appears among the most 
cultured of modern peoples and, through saving of time, is directly 
in the evolutionary line of utility; but it has still further significance. 
The phrases of ancient peoples and of existing savages and barbarians 
show intention to gain some definite or indefinite advantage by the 
special act of salutation. They are generally limited to classes and in- 
dividuals, are sometimes with petition for or in declaration of peace, 
are made in personal placation or are the exchange of supplications to 
whatever deities or daimons may be credited with power. Cultured 
people do not now regard these objects to be appropriately con- 
nected with salutations of courtesy. They now use a brief, nearly 
meaningless formula almost indiscriminately, so that it has no special 
relation to the persons saluting and saluted or to their respective 
status. It is the recognition by one human being of another and is 
the best mark of real culture, its absence characterizing the savage 
or the boor. Its spirit is found in Talfourd’s lines. 


It is a Jittle thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense; yet * * twill fall 
Like choicest music * * * 

‘To him who else were lonely, that another 

Of the great family is near and feels. 
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But it is not a little thing that a simple, kind recognition from 
man to man, even if often perfunctory, should replace the terms of 
elaborate egoism and stupid superstition. It is a sign of.the evolu- 
tion in which— 


Love took up the harp of Lifeand * * 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


DANISH INVESTIGATIONS IN GREENLAND, 1876-’88.—In a late 
number of the Geografisk Tidskrift (the journal of the Geographical 
Society in Copenhagen), v. 10; Nos. 3, 4, pp. 86-94, Dr. Rink 
reviews the work done by the Danes in Greenland during this 
period, as shown by the contents of the ‘‘ Meddelelserom Grgnland,”’ 
which irregular periodical has now reached its twelfth volume. 

He reviews the investigations under nine headings, namely : Gen- 
eral geography of the country ; formation of ice on land, glaciers ; 
hydrography ; surveying, astronomical observations ; meteorological 
and other physical observations ; geology and mineralogy ; botany; 
zoology ; ethnography and archeology. Under the last heading 
he speaks a few ‘well-deserved words of praise for Capt. Holm’s ex- 
cellent report on the East Greenlanders, which forms vol. 10 of the 
“¢ Meddelelser,’’ and enumerates the following papers which have 
appeared in the series : 

Jensen: ‘‘ Ruiner fra Nordboernes Tid’’ (v. 1, p. 27). 

Steenstrup: ‘‘Gedigent Jzern i en eskimoisk grav (v. 4, p. 121). 

Steenstrup: ‘‘Om eskimoiske grave’’ (v. 5, pp. 21, 25, and 37). 

Holm: ‘‘Almindelig beskrivelse of ruinerne i Julianehaabs dis- 
trikt (Osterbygden),’’ with many plans and sketches (v. 6, art. 3). 

Jensen: ‘‘ Fjordene ved Holsteinborg efter zeldre Beretninger (v. 
8, Pp. 43)- 

Jensen: ‘‘ Ruinerne i Godthaabs Distrikt (Vesterbygden) (v. 8, 
p- 100). 

On pages 21, 249, and 254 of the same are miscellaneous notes 
by Hammer and Ryder on the Greenlanders and the former habita- 
tion of North Greenland. 

Stenstrup: ‘‘Om Osterbygden, de gamle Kursforskrifter og 
Kaart’’ (v. 9, art. 1). 

Rink, H.: ‘‘ The Eskimo Tribes’’ (in English) forming vol. 11 
of the series. Joun Murpocn. 
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A WEST VIRGINIA ROCK-SHELTER. 
BY W. H. HOLMES. 


Through the representations of Mr. G. F. Queen, Mr. L. V. 
McWhorter, of West Virginia, was induced to open a correspondence 
with the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology in regard to an interest- 
ing cave or rock-shelter located in Harrison county, that State. 
The walls of this cave were said to be covered with pictographs, and 
the probability of securing material of importance to archzologic 
science seemed so great that I was instructed to visit the locality 
and make examinations. The journey was undertaken in Septem- 
ber, 1889. 

The geographical position of the site did not lead me to expect 
discoveries of unusual interest, as the region is remote from natural 
thoroughfares and separated by physical barriers from the favorite 
resorts of our ancient aborigines. A cave so situated could not be 
expected to contain evidences of long or extensive occupation, either 
by the mound-building nations of the west or by the tide-water tribes 
of the Atlantic coast. From aconsideration of the conditions, I was 
led to expect precisely what, according to my own interpretation, 
was found—a medicine or prayer resort of the hunter tribes of 
comparatively recent times, probably of Algonkian or Iroquoian 
stock, The only surprise that awaited me was the discovery of such 
carefully elaborated and well preserved rock sculptures. 

Locality.—In the southern part of Harrison county asmall stream, 
known as Two-Lick creek, heading near the Little Kanawha divide, 
descends into the West Fork of the Monongahela at a point about 
four miles west of Lost Creek Station, on the Clarksburg and Weston 
railroad. Ascending the stream for a little more than two miles and 
turning to the right up a tributary about two miles in length, called 
Campbell’s Run, we soon found ourselves facing, on the west side, 
a deep amphitheatre-like ravine or hollow, nestled in the narrow 
bottom of which are two farm cottages—the lower belonging to Mrs. 
Queen and the upper to Mr. Lawson. On the sloping hillside a 
few hundred feet above the house of the latter occurs the slight out- 
crop of sandstone beneath which is the shelter. 

28 
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The Shelter.—A nearly horizontal stratum of massive carbonifer- 
ous sandstone, in places exposed toa thickness of twenty feet or 
more, outcrops at various points around the lower slopes of the 
valley. At the shelter, some fifty feet above the stream bed, it is ex- 
posed to the thickness of ten or twelve feet and fora horizontal dis- 
tance of perhaps thirty feet, with slight outcrops at the right and left. 
The slopes below and above are very steep, but are under cultivation 
nearly to the hill-tops, which are here 300 or 400 feet above the 
stream bed. 

The recess in the rocks is the result of local surface undermining 
of the outcrop of sandstone assisted by roof degradation, and hence 
is a typical rock-shelter. At the opening it is about twenty feet long 
and in the deepest part extends back sixteen feet. The floor is 
nearly level, having recently been occupied by sheep, and a low, 
weed-covered ridge of débris, partly closing the chamber, extends 
along the outer edge beneath the eaves of the overhanging ledge. 
The opening is about four feet in height toward the left, but is much 
lower at the right. The uneven face of the shelving rock is from 
two to five feet thick, and the exposed upper surface is in places per- 
haps ten feet in width with the slope. 

The roof of the shelter is unevenly arched and to the right of the 
center reaches a height of nearly six feet; toward the rear it curves 
downward into the concave back wall upon which the figures are 
engraved. ‘The rock floor descends rapidly from the back wall and 
soon passes beneath the accumulated débris. 

Petroglyphs.—The rock sculptures, of which simplified outlines 
are given in Fig. 1, occupy the greater part of the back wall of the 
recess, covering a space some twenty feet long by about four feet in 
height. Atthe left the line of figures approaches the outer face of the 
rock, but at the right it terminates in the depths of the chamber, be- 
yond which the space is too low and uneven to be utilized. There 
are indications that engravings have existed above and below those 
shown in the sketch, but by exfoliation and falling of the roof and 
by disintegration and wear near the floor, traces of these are too in- 
distinct to be followed. 

If the animal figures, of which the picture is for the most part 
made up, represent the deities of those who engraved them—and 
this is the only tenable theory of their origin and execution—it -is 
probable that one or more, pertaining to the upper regions, would 
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occupy the higher parts of the wall or the roof space overhead, and 
that one or more, belonging to the lower regions, would occur on 
the lower part of the available space. Be this as it may, it is prob- 
able that the figures now seen comprise the most important part of 
the original work. 

The more legible designs comprise three heads, resembling death’s 
heads, one human head or face, one obscure human figure, three 
birds resembling cranes or turkeys (one with outspread wings), three 
mountain lions or beasts of like character, two rattlesnakes, one 
turtle, one turtle-like figure with bird’s head, parts of several un- 
identified creatures(one resembling a fish), and four conventional 
figures or devices resembling—one a hand, one a star, one the track 
of a horse, and the fourth the track of an elk, buffalo, deer, or 
domestic cow. 

The serpents, placed above and toward the right of the picture, 
are much larger than life, but the other subjects are represented 
somewhat nearly natural size. The animal figure facing the two 
death’s heads is drawn with considerable vigor and very decidedly 
suggests the panther. A notable feature is the two back-curving 
spines or spine-like tufts seen upon its shoulder ; it is possible that 
these represent some mythical character of the creature. Two of 
the animal figures, in accordance with a wide-spread Indian practice, 
exhibit the heart and the life line, the latter connecting the heart 
with the mouth ; these features are, as usual, drawn in red. 

The human head or face is somewhat larger than life; it is neatly 
hollowed out to the nearly uniform depth of one-fourth of an inch, 
and is slightly polished over most of the surface. Ear lobes are 
seen at the right and left, and an arched line, possibly intended for 
a plume, rises from the left side of the head. A crescent-shaped 
band of red extends across the face, and within this the eyes are 
indistinctly marked. The mouth is encircled by a dark line and 
shows six teeth, the spaces between being filled in with red. 

Probably the most remarkable members of the series are the three 
death’s heads seen near the middle of the line. That they are in- 
tended to represent skulls and not the living face or head is clear, 
and the treatment is decidedly suggestive of that exhibited in simi- 
lar work of the more cultured southern nations. The eye spaces 
are large and deep, the cheek-bones project, the nose is depressed, 
and the mouth is a mere node depressed in the center. 
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Exterior figures.—A few figures appear 
upon the exterior face and upper surface of 
the overhanging rock, and it is quite possi- 
ble that others still have been obliterated by 
weathering. There are now but two suffi- 
ciently distinct to be made out; both are hu- 
man’figures. The one on the right represents 
a personage life size, with arms and legs ex- 
tended to the right and left. The work is 
identical in character with that upon the in- 
terior of the chamber. The other figure, on 
the face of the rock above the left-hand side 
of the opening, is smaller and is about one- 
half obliterated. 

E-xecution.—All the figures are clearly and 
deeply engraved and all save the serpents are 
in full intaglio, being excavated over the en- 
tire space within the outlines and to the 
depth of from one-eighth to one-fourth of 
an inch. ‘The serpents are outlined in deep 
unsteady lines, ranging from one-fourth of an 
inch to one inch in width, and in parts are 
as much as one-half an inch in depth. The 
example at the left is rather carefully ex- 
ecuted, but the other is very rude. I have 
omitted from the drawing a wing-like feature 
which forms a partial arch over the larger 
serpent. It consists of a broad line of ir- 
regular pick-marks which are rather new- 
looking and may not have formed a part of 
the original design ; aside from this, there 
are few indications of the use of hard or 
sharp tools, and, although picking or strik- 
ing must have been resorted to in excavating 
the figures, the lines and surfaces were evi- 
dently finished by rubbing. The friable 
character of the course soft sandstone makes 
excavation by rubbing quite easy, and at the 
same time renders it impossible to produce 
any considerable degree of polish. The rude 
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rounded stones obtained from the floor deposits of the shelter were 
undoubtedly employed in this work. The largest of these resemble 
ordinary hammer stones in size and shape. In several cases they 
have small pits in the sides, making it possible to grasp them firmly 
for striking. ‘They were made from material indigenous to the lo- 
cality—a rather soft coarse sandstone, like that of the stratum form- 
ing the shelter. The salient edges are rounded by use. 

The red color used upon the large face and in delineating the life 
line and heart of the animal figures is a red ochre or hematite, bits 
of which, exhibiting the effects of rubbing, were found in the floor 
deposits of the recess. The exact manner of its application is not 
known—perhaps the mere rubbing was sufficient—but the color is 
so fixed that it cannot be removed save by the removal of the rock 
surface. There are indications that this color was employed in 
many parts of the work, now much changed by the ravages of time. 

Excavations and Relics.—The mouth of the shelter was partially 
closed by aridge of débris fallen from above. Inside of this the floor 
space, some twenty feet long by fourteen deep, was level, save for the 
presence of small masses of rock detached from the roof. In order 
to disclose the character of the contents of the ridge ef débris, it 
was trenched transversely, beginning at the exterior base. The ex- 
cavation was also carried across the floor of the shelter. Evidences 
of occupation by men and animals were confined exclusively to a 
thin surface deposit of dark earth, which contains ashes, bones, 
charcoal, and numerous small articles of artificial orgin. The ex- 
terior ridge, as well as the substrata of the floor, were composed of 
half-disintegrated masses of sandstone that had fallen from above. 
The deposits containing artificial relics were in no place over a foot 
in depth and varied in thickness, as a result of the uneven surface 
upon which they were laid down. I expected to find near the center 
of the recess evidence of a fire-place, and a bed of ashes was found 
to the right of the middle point, under the apex of the roof. This 
bed of wood ashes, quite pure and but slightly compacted, rested 
upon the undisturbed rock floor and was from two to three feet in 
horizontal extent and in the central part about six inches deep. A 
row of flat stones had been laid along the lower side of the fire-place. 
The deposit of dark soil covered the ashes to the depth of a few 
inches. Scattered sparingly through the ashes and more plentifully 
through the surrounding earth were bits of bone, flint, and earth- 
enware, with arrow-points, hammer or rubbing stones, and unio 
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shells. There was no well-defined stratification and no _ indica- 
tions whatever of separate periods of occupation. 

Pottery.—That the shelter was not a place of general or frequent 
resort or one at all employed for domestic purpose is sufficiently at- 
tested by the scarcity of remains of culinary articles. The earthen- 
ware recovered consists of about a dozen small fragments of 
pottery, found for the most part near the surface. The largest piece, 
obtained at a depth of six inches, is two inches in length and one- 
half an inch thick. The other fragments are not so thick, and do 
not average three-fourths of an inch in length. The material is 
clay, with a large percentage of tempering ingredients. A few pieces, 
including the large specimen mentioned above, are tempered with 
sand and bits of broken rock and break with an extremely jagged 
fracture ; the others contain an excessive quantity of pulverized shell. 
The vessels represented, probably three or four in number, have ap- 
parently been rude, wide-mouthed pots. The surfaces are uneven 
and the exterior is finished in most cases with textile imprints, such 
as result from striking the soft clay with cord-covered paddles. This 
ware corresponds closely with the rude forms of aboriginal work 
found both east and west of the Appalachian highland. 

Arrow Points, etc.—A few arrow-points of flint and quartz, and of 
usual shapes, were found distributed throughout the floor deposits. 
A number of small flakes of flint and bits of rock brought in by the 
occupants were noticed. 

Red Hematite Paint Stones.—Taken in connection with the oc- 
currence of red pigment in the wall sculptures, the finding of 
numerous small bits of red chalk or hematite are interesting. Some 
of the pieces, none of which are over an inch in greatest dimension, 
show artificially polished surfaces, the result, no doubt, of use in 
coloring the pictures. 

Hammer and Rubbing Stones.—In looking for traces of the tools 
with which the engravings were made, nothing was found save the 
rude fragments of partially rounded, and in some cases pitted, sand- 
stone previously mentioned. They occurred throughout the arti- 
ficial deposits of the cave. Owing to the loosely compacted texture 
of the walls of the recess, these tools were probably fairly well fitted 
for the work of reducing the broader surfaces of the designs. In 
incising the narrower lines and indentations sharper and harder 
implements must have been employed. 

Bone and Shell.—Scattered throughout the soil and ashes were 
numerous small fragments of the bones of birds and small quadru- 
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peds. One piece showed evidence of artificial modification ; this 
was a spatula-like bit of rib, from one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch in width and some four inches long, which had been smoothed 
on the concave side and sharpened at the edges. Valves of unio 
shells were found in considerable numbers. They are apparently of 
the species found in the neighboring streams. 

Tribes Concerned.—The distinctive characteristics of the picto- 
graphic work left by our historic tribes ate not sufficiently well 
known to be of use in this case in identifying the people concerned 
in the execution of these figures, but numerous analogies with 
Algonkian work are apparent. That the work is comparatively recent 
is evident from its fresh appearance, the condition and contents 
of the shelter floor, and the correspondence of the art relics with 
those of well-known historic peoples. 

Conclusion.—Inquiry into the origin and purpose of these sculptures 
may be made. The first thought of the inquirer naturally is, that 
here is a primitive record that may possibly be read. This view is 
supported by the fact that a large body of similar work found 
throughout the country is intended to record statements or ideas. 
In this case, however, I incline to the view that there is nothing 
recorded to be read, that the figures were intended for no practical 
purpose, but owe their existence to the demands of superstition. It is 
reasonable to suppose that inscriptions designed to be read would 
be so placed as to meet the eye of others than those who made them. 
These works are hidden in a mountain cave, and even now, when 
the forest is cleared away and the surrounding slopes are under 
cultivation, this secluded recess is invisible from almost every side. 
The spot was evidently the resort of a chosen few. Such sequestered 
art has and always had a mystic office, and is ordinarily the work 
of the god-consulting anchorite or priest who hides away from the 
world to pray, to consult oracles, and to acquire prophetic powers. 
I infer that we have here, realized to the eye by sculpture and paint- 
ing, the gods of the hunter priesthood, that the humble rock-shelter 
is an incipient pantheon of which the sculpture-enriched temples of 
Greece are the perfected type and the monotheistic cathedrals of 
to-day the most highly developed representatives. 

Although many of our aboriginal races are known to have devoted’ 
much time and care to the delineation of personal and clan totems, 
it seems to me that no other than the deep and lasting motives con- 
nected directly with religion would be equal to the production of 
such elaborate and otherwise useless works. 
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RECENT WorK IN THE QUARRY WORKSHOPS OF THE DISTRICT 
or CoLumpia.—Excavation on the site of the stone implement work- 
shops on Piny Branch was resumed as soon as the weather per- 
mitted this spring. Up to date five new trenches have been opened 
acrosss, or partly across, the old quarries in the plateau face. No 
new varieties of implements or worked stones have been found, but 
much has been learned in regard to the character and extent of the 
ancient quarrying, and‘ additional nee has been thrown upon the 
processes of manufacture. 

One quarry face, encountered in the first trench dug, was ten feet 
in height, and when deserted by the ancient workmen must have 
presented a vertical or overhanging face at least twenty feet high. 

In many places there are evidences of undermining, and the fact 
is developed that the operations of the ancient miners were rendered 
comparatively easy by their method of procedure. With ordinary 
stakes of wood burned to a blunt point it was not difficult to remove 
the disintegrated gneiss upon which the compact bowlder bed 
rested, and then it was a comparatively easy matter to loosen and 
knock down the bowlders. The stone implements were not shaped 
in the pits. The bowlders were tested for texture and homogeneity 
by knocking of a flake or two, and if the result was satisfactory they 
were thrown to the surface to be roughed out and trimmed upon 
convenient spots around the margins of the pits or on level areas 
about the edge of the promontory. 

The magnitude of the work is truly marvelous and exceeds the 
estimates made last fall. 

Little evidence of a definite nature bearing upon the question of 
age has been secured. A hundred or a thousand years may have 
passed since the discontinuance of work upon this site. The ancient 
pits, dug in comparatively loose material, may have filled up in a 
few years, but no one can say that ages have not been consumed in 
reducing the art-bearing gravels of the slopes to their present con- 
dition. As previously shown, these gravels tell no story of time ; 
they have been deposited uniformly throughout a period extending 
back from the present to a remote but undefined past. River 
gravels representing progressive erosion are not found in the 
Potomac valley, and as a consequence questions of age must be 
settled elsewhere. In the Delaware valley all the necessary ele- 
ments of a time record exist, and there the record has been at least 
partly read. Rudely shaped tools have been found in gravels 
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dating back to, or nearly to, the glacial epoch. If these objects were 
buried in the gravels as the latter were laid down and are not upon 
the sites of more recent quarrying in these gravels, their great an- 
tiquity is clearly proved. .It remains now to develop this point in 
the fullest manner, and then, if the interpretations of Doctor Abbott 
are shown to be correct, it will be necessary to seek the quarries and 
workshops that must exist somewhere in the valley above Trenton. 
If these are found and exhibit phenomena corresponding closely 
with those observed in the valley of the Potomac, a strong presump- 
tion will be created that the conditions are uniform in the two val- 
leys, that the gravels presumed to exist here beneath tide-water 
contain the relics of prehistoric stone art, as surmised by Professor 
McGee, and that the work is very ancient. 

No matter, however, how strong such a presumption may be, it 
cannot without additional verification amount to a demonstration. 
Similar work may have been done by different peoples and in widely 
separated periods of time. We know that there were populous fishing 
communities in the valley of the Potomac not 300 years ago, and 
that fishing was carried on by means of spears. ‘The probabilities 
are that stone points were used for these spears. The general 
use of such points implies extensive manufacture and extensive 
quarrying of the material employed, and the existence of the great 
quarry-shop sites recently examined may thus be sufficiently ex- 
plained without resort to the theory of a paleolithic man. 

Operations on the Piny Branch site are nearly concluded, and 
another site on the west side of Rock creek near the new Observa- 


tory will next receive attention. 
W. H. Hoimes. 


EtHNoLocy or West Arrica.—Captain L.-G. Binger’s com- 
munication entitled ‘* Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée par Kong’’ to 
the Société de Geographie, of Paris, published in its Bulletin for 
the third trimestre, 1889, gives a list of the tribes and linguistic 
families found by him in that heretofore unexplored region. His 
primary division is into seven ethnic families. Their names and 
those of their subdivisions are as follows, the French literation 
being retained : 

1st. The Mandé family (Mandingue, Bambara-Malinké, etc.), 
which stocks with inhabitants the states of Samory, of Kong, parts 
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of Ouorodougou, of Kouroudougou, of Diammara, of Goudja, and 
which has its colonies nearly all over the district. This is eminently 
the encroaching race. 


2d. The Siene-ré or Siénou-fo group, which constitutes the popu- 
lation of the states of Tiéba, Pegué, Follona, Djimini, and a part 
of Ouorodougou. 


3d. The Gouroun-ga group, which inhabits Gourounsi and a part 
of Boussang-si. 


4th. The Mo group, which inhabits Mossi and which seems to 
have relationship with the Bimba (gourma) group. 


5th. The Haoussa-dogomba-mampourga group. 


6th. The Peul family, which is situated north of the regions which 
Captain Binger visited, towards Djenné and Macina. Only a few 
colonies from there have succeeded in establishing themselves in the 
zone visited, and have not descended south of the eleventh degree 
of latitude. 


Besides these seven great families, other peoples were met and 
less completely studied, which will be treated of more at length in 
a future work. Their names are as follows: 

Tagoua, Samokho, Tourouga, Tousia, Mboin Keréboro, Pallaga, 
Tago-Komono-Dokhosié, Tiéfo, Bobofing, Bobo-Oulé, Bobo-Dioula, 
Léna, Dafina, Ménégué, Sommo, Kipirsi, Nonouma, Oulé, Dagari, 
Dagabakha, Bougouri, Lobi, Gane, Diane, Lakhama, Lama, Youlsi, 
Tiensi, Nokhorissé, Tiansi, Mampourga, Dagomba, Goudja, Achanti, 
Ligouy-Diammoura, Ton, Pakhalla, Agni, Fallafalla, Kippirri, 
Kourou, etc., etc. 

To this list the people of ‘the lagune of Grand-Bassam must be 
added. An ethnographic map is furnished with the communication. 

There are altogether more than sixty peoples among whom ties of 
relationship are apparent, but who speak a number of different lan- 
guages and dialects. Fortunately the Mandé and the Haoussa are 
eminently commercial and are to be found throughout the dis- 
trict, so that with some knowledge of their languages and of Arabic 
travelling is possible. 


GARRICK MALLERY. 
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A ZUNI FOOT-RACE. 
BY F. WEBB HODGE. 


When the Sun Priest announces the arrival of planting time, and 
the herald proclaims from the house-tops that the planting has been 
done, the seasons for foot-racing in Zufii are at hand. 

The first races of the year, while interesting ceremonially, are by 
no means so exciting as those which follow later in the season when 
the planting is finished. These preliminary races are over a short 
course and are participated in by a representative of each of the 
six estufas. Six prayer-plumes and an equal number of race-sticks 
are made by the Priests of the Bow, the latter of which are placed 
in the trail about two miles from the starting point. When the time 
for the race has been decided upon, which may not be until three 
or four days after the race-sticks have been deposited by the 
priests, the-six representatives of the estufas run to the point where 
they are, and each man finds and kicks one of the sticks in a small 
circle homeward. This race is a contest between the six individuals 
comprising the racing party, and no betting is engaged in. 

The great races of Zufii, and those in which the chief intercst is 
centered, occur after the planting—the time when nearly all the 
men are at leisure. In selecting the participants in these races, the 
swiftest-footed of the young men of the northern half of the pueblo 
are matched against those of the southern, or of the western half 
against the eastern. The number of racers on a side varies from 
three to six, and the degree of interest taken in the contest depends 
upon the reputation of those engaged in it, and particularly upon 
the extent to which betting has been indulged in. 

As soon as the choice of sides has been made; the wagering begins, 
and increases with good-natured earnestness until the time for the 


- foot-race arrives. Every available hide and pelt is brought to light 


from beneath the piles of stores secreted in the back rooms and cel- 
lars, to be converted into cash or gorgeously colored calico, and the 
demand upon the trader for goods is unequaled except when a great 
dance is approaching. Money, silver belts, bracelets and rings, 
shell necklaces, turquoises, horses, sheep, blankets, in fact anything 
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and everything of value to the Indian, are offered by a resident of one 
side of the pueblo in support of his favorites against something of 
equal value held by a champion of the opposing side. 

On the evening of the day before a long race takes place, the 
participants repair to a secluded spot in one of the mesas some 
miles from the village, where a hole a foot or two in depth is exca- 
vated, in which is deposited, with due ceremony, a quantity of sacred 
meal and two cigarettes made of native tobacco (ah-na-#é) rolled 
in the husk of corn. When this portion of the ceremony has been 
concluded and the hole filled, the Indians move away for a short 
distance and sit for a while without speaking above a whisper, when 
they start for the pueblo. On their way should a roosting bird be- 
come frightened and take flight, or the hoot of an owl be heard, 
the sign is a warning to defer the race. But if lightning be seen 
or a shooting-star observed, the omen is considered a favorable one 
and the race takes place on the day following. 

The racers are greeted on their return by a priest who offers a 
blessing. A single cigarette is made and passed around among the 
number, after which one of them recites a prayer. The preparatory 
ceremonies being now completed, the racers retire into the house of 
the priest, who extends his hospitality until after the event. 

The following morning, the day of the race, the runners arise 
even earlier than usual, take a short run, and return to await the 
time appointed to start. In the meanwhile they make bets with one 
another or with any one who may happen in. About an hour before 
starting they partake sparingly of paper-bread (Aé-we) soaked in 
water, after which they doff their every-day apparel and substitute 
breech-cloths, the color of which is either entirely white or red, 
dependent upon the side to which the wearer belongs. To prevent 
the hair being an impediment to progress, it is carefully and com- 
pactly arranged above the forehead in a knot by one of the Priests 
of the Bow. To this knot or coil an arrow-point is invariably 
attached as a symbol of flight, or perhaps as a charm to insure to 
the runner the swiftness of the arrow. The arrow-points having 
been thus placed, the same priest, holding in each hand a turkey- 
quill, pronounces a blessing and leads his charges to the starting 
point. 

Without, the excitement is intense. ‘The women discuss with 
one another the probable outcome, and engage in betting as 
spiritedly as the men. Here may be seen a fellow who has wagered 
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all he ieinidnnctt he wins, so much the better, and if all is lost he 
takes the consequences philosophically and trusts success will visit 
him next time. Another may be seen who has ventured all his own 
property as well as that of his wife, and if he fails to win a divorce 
is imminent. The small boys also are jubilant. When the race was 
first proposed they sought their companions, selected sides, and 
staked their small possessions on the results of their own races with 
a zeal that would have become their fathers. 

The articles that are to change hands at the close of the race are 
placed in a heap in the center of the large dance-court near the old 
Spanish church. Around this pile of valuables a crowd gathers, on 
horse-back or afoot, to take advantage of the few moments that re- 
main in which to make their final wagers. As the runners emerge 
from the house under the leadership of the priest, they are followed 
by the excited crowd to the smooth ground on the opposite side of 
the river, from whence they usually start. 

A Zufii foot-race is not entirely a contest of swift-footedness, al- 
though much, of course, depends upon that accomplishment. In 
preparing for the start the members of one side arrange themselves 
several paces apart in an irregular line in the course to be pursued 
in such a manner that the movements of their leader at the point of 
starting can be readily seen, those of the contesting party posting 
themselves in a similar line a few feet away. The leader of each 
side places across his foot at the base of the toes 2 rounded stick 
measured by the size of the middle finger. Just before the signal is 
given to proceed a mounted priest goes ahead sprinkling the trail 
with sacred meal. 

At the signal each of the two leaders kicks his stick as far in ad- 
vance as possible, when the racer of his side who happens to be 
nearest its place of falling immediately rushes for and again kicks 
it, his companions running ahead in order to be in readiness to send 
the stick on its further flight. This operation is continued through- 
out the entire course, the racers in the rear each time running in 
advance as rapidly as possible that they may kick the stick as often 
as their companions, 

Not infrequently the first kicking of the sticks sends them 
flying over the heads of the second and even the third racers 
in advance, and they fall near each other. The excitement at this 
occurrence is very great, for none of the dozen young men spare 
themselves in scrambling over and pushing one another in order to 
secure the stick and send it on its course. No difficulty is experi- 
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enced by a racer in recognizing the stick of his party, that belong- 
ing to one side having a band of red paint around the center, the 
other an additional though narrower stripe around both ends. 

Considering the extreme lightness of the race-stick, the distance 
which it is sent by a single kick, or rather toss, with the toes is 
remarkable. Very often a stick is raised aloft in this manner about 
thirty feet and falls at least a hundred feet from the point at which 
it was lifted. Nor is the distance which the stick is sent the only 
requisite of success. Sometimes a narrow, sandy trail bordered 
by weeds is to be traversed, and a careless kick will probably send 
the stick into the brush or into an arroya, where great difficulty 
may be experienced in regaining it, since a racer is never allowed 
to touch a stick with his hands until he reaches the goal. Again, 
throughout the rough race-trail the character of the land surface 
varies greatly, and long stretches of deep sand alternate with rocky 
passes, arroyas, and hills clothed with scrub timber or sage-brush. 
Indeed, smooth ground is seldom met with over the entire course of 
twenty-five miles. 

Accompanying the participants may always be seen two or 
three hundred equestrians—those who, more than any others, 
are interested in the outcome of the race by reason of the extent 
of their prospective gains or losses. When one side follows 
closely in the track of its opponent the horsemen all ride to- 
gether, but when, by reason of accident or inferiority in speed, a 
party falls considerably in the rear, the horsemen separate to accom- 
pany their respective favorites. If the season is dry the dust made 
by the loping horses is blinding, but the racers continue apparently 
as unmindful of the mud-coating that accumulates on their almost 
nude, perspiring bodies as.if they were within but a few steps of 
victory. 

On they go from the point of starting over the southern hills, 
thence eastward to Thunder Mountain, along the western base of 
which they proceed to the basaltic rocks through which the Zufii 
river runs. Keeping close to the mesas that form the northern 
boundary of the valley, the racers cross the river on their return at 
a point about two miles west of the pueblo, whence they con- 
tinue to the western end of the southern hills first crossed. These 
having been skirted, they pass over the low, sandy corn-fields to the 
goal, followed by the yelling horsemen, who wave yards of brilliant 
calico as they dash forward with the final spurt of the racers. When 
the goal is reached the first racer of the winning side takes the stick 
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into his hands for the first time since starting. With renewed 
energy the individual members of the successful party put forth every 
remaining effort to be the first to arrive at the central plaza of the 
pueblo. He who gains it first is considered the superior racer of 
all, and his honor is indeed well earned. Running as rapidly as 
possible once around the heap of stores, at the same time breathing 
from his hand the ‘‘ breath of life,’’ the victor, stick in hand, con- 
tinues at a running pace to his home. 

Curiosity prompted me to note the time occupied in performing 
this feat, which was found to be exactly two hours. 

Like almost every undertaking of the Zufii, the foot-race has more 
or less of a religious significance, as will be seen from the initiatory 
ceremonies. The opposing racers who await the signal to give the 
stick its first toss place turquoises or shell beads beneath the stick 
that they may be sacrificed at the first lifting of the foot. In the 
belief of the Zufii the stick has a tendency to draw the racers on, 
and as long as it can be kept in advance their success is, of course, 
assured. The cause thus follows the effect in the same manner as it 
does when in Zufiiland the summer comes because the butterflies 
appear, and it departs because the birds take their flight. 

Training for a Zufii foot-race begins at childhood. At almost 
"any time a naked youngster of four or five years may be seen play- 
ing at kicking-the-stick outside the door of his home, or, if a year 
or two older, coming from the corn-field—where he has been duti- 
fully engaged in frightening off the crows—tossing the stick as far 
as his little feet will allow him. 


L’ ANTHROPOLOGIE.—With the November number the Revised 
Anthropologie, founded in 1872 by Paul Broca, ceased to exist as 
a separate journal. In January of the present year the three great 
journals, Matériaux pour |’ Histoire de l’Homme, the Revue d’An- 
thropologie, and the Revue d’Ethnographie, were united, and the 
new journal has appeared with the title Z’ Anthropologie, a bi- 
monthly journal under the editorship of MM. Emile Cartailhac, E. 
T. Hamy, and Paul Topinard. 

By this concentration of their efforts these three gentlemen will 
doubtless make the new journal as efficient as the old ones combined. 
It will be a difficult task, however, as all know who have read care- 
fully the journals founded by Mortillet, Broca, and Hamy. 

O. T. Mason. 
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DeaTH oF Hans HENDRIK.—A late number of the Geograjfisk 
Tidskrift reports the death of this famous Eskimo, who was proba- 
bly better known to the civilized world than any other of his race, 
with the possible exception of Capt. Hall’s companion ‘‘ Eskimo 
Joe,”’ for he rendered excellent service in four polar expeditions. 
The last ship which came from Greenland in 1889 reports his death 
at Godhavn on August 11, 1889. <A brief account of his life is 
given by Lieut. C. Ryder of the Danish navy (Geografisk Tid- 
skrift, Vv. 10, 1890, pt. 5-6, pp- 140-143). 

He was born at the Moravian station of Lichtenfels, in South 
Greenland, in 1834, and was educated by the missionaries, joining 
Dr. Kane’s second expedition in the brig ‘ Advance,’’ in 1853. 
When that ill-fated vessel was abandoned, in 1855, Hans chose to 
remain behind with the Eskimos of Cape York, where he lived for 
five years, marrying an Eskimo girl, who afterwards came back with 
him to Danish Greenland, where she was baptized. 

He joined the expedition of Dr. Hayes, in 1860, at Cape York, 
and returned with it to Upernivik, in Greenland. Here and at 
Préven he remained for several years in the employ of the Danish 
traders. 

Accompanying Capt. Hall in the ‘‘Polaris’’ expedition of 
1871-’73, he was one of the unfortunate party who became sepa- 
rated from the vessel on an ice floe, and drifted from 77° 30’ north 
latitude to 53° 30’ off the coast of Labrador, where they were finally 
picked up by the ‘‘ Tigress,’’ a steam-sealer. It was to the efforts 
of Hans and his comrade, ‘‘ Eskimo Joe,’’ that the party of nine- 
teen owed their lives during their drift of over six months. 

After passing the winter of 1873-’4 in America he returned to 
Upernivik, and in 1875 joined the English discovery-ship ‘‘ Alert,”’ 
sharing in the exploration of Lady Franklin Bay and many other 
sled expeditions. After his return, in 1876, he was employed by 
the traders, chiefly at Upernavik, Egedesminde, and Godhavn, at 
which last place he spent the last years of his life. His last journey 
was-in 1883, when he went as pilot and interpreter on board the 
Swedish steamer ‘‘Sophie,’’ which visited Cape York, under com- 
mand of Dr. Nathorst, while Nordenskiéld was making his journey 
into the interior of Greenland. 

‘¢ With his virtues and his faults,’’ says Lieut. Ryder, ‘‘ he was a 
good type of the Greenlander, and he was one of the many among 
this race who have saved white men from dying a miserable death 
among the icy wastes of the polar regions.’”, JoHN Murpocu. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ‘THROWING-STICK’ WHICH 
DRIFTED FROM ALASKA TO GREENLAND. 


2 BY JOHN MURDOCH. 


One of the strongest arguments advanced by Dr. Frithiof Nansen, 
whose successful expedition across Greenland has won him so much 
honor, in favor of his plan for reaching the North Pole by drifting 
with the ice north and west from Bering Strait is the fact that an 
Eskimo ‘‘throwing-stick’’ or handle for casting darts has un- 
doubtedly made this very drift. 

Reviewing the evidence in the March number of Maturen, he 
shows conclusively that this little piece of wood, fortunately of such 
characteristic shape that its history is unmistakable, has floated from 
Bering Strait to the west coast of Greenland, undoubtedly passing 
over or close to the North Pole. 

As this remarkable case has attracted little or no attention out- 
side of the Danish and Norwegian journals, I propose here to re- 
view in detail the history of the specimen. Some time ago the 
Norwegian Magazine Vaturen published a notice of the meeting 
of the ‘‘ Videnskabsselskab’’ at Christiania on June 11, 1886.* 
In this notice it was stated that ‘‘Y, Nielsen (the curator of the 
University Museum) exhibited a throwing-stick for a harpoon, 
fouad among driftwood at Godthaab ; it is of a form unknown in 
Greenland, but agrees completely with the throwing-stick used in 
Alaska. It has therefore probably made the same journey as the 
relics of the Jeannette expedition found at Julianehaab.”’ 

It immediately occurred to me that with the extensive collections 
at our disposal in the National Museum, in connection with the 
observations published by Professor Mason, t it would be easy to 
arrive at an almost certain conclusion about the specimen in 
question. I therefore wrote at once to Dr. Rink, in Christiania, 
who I know would be interested in any matter concerning the 
Eskimos, and who was probably present at the meeting of June 11, 


* Naturen, vol. 10, No. 11, p. 176. 
+ Throwing-sticks in the National Museum. By Otis T. Mason. (Smithso- 
nian Report, 1884, pt. II, pp. 279-289.) . 
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making further inquiries about the specimen, asking especially for 
a figure of the throwing-stick if one could be procured. 

With his usual promptness and courtesy, Dr. Rink at once re- 
sponded by sending me a carefully made outline sketch of the speci- 
men drawn by himself. 

I had not the slightest difficulty in identifying this with one of 
Mason’s types, namely, that used in the Kaviak Peninsula, Norton 
Sound, and the Yukon Delta. It most closely resembles a specimen 
from the Kaviak Peninsula now in the National Museum. It was 
seen at once that the resemblance between these two objects was 
altogether too striking to be the result of accident. I then wrote to 
Dr. Rink, stating that in my opinion the ‘‘ throwing-stick’’ was 
undoubtedly Alaskan and probably from the Kaviak Peninsula. 

On receiving this confirmation of his previous views in regard to 
the origin of the specimen, Dr. Rink published a paper in the 
‘* Geografisk Tidskrift,’’* in which he gives the history of the speci- 
men in detail. This account adds considerably to the authenticity 
of the find.’’ 

It appears that Dr. Rink himself found the throwing-stick, which 
the Greenlanders at once recognized as different from any they had 
ever before seen, among the driftwood collected at Godthaab some 
years ago. This driftwood, as is well-known, is brought round Cape 
Farewell from the east and carried up the west coast of Greenland. 
Quite by accident, as he says, Dr. Rink preserved the specimen until 
1886, when the university at Christiania received a valuable selection 
of ethnographical specimens from the Danish East Greenland expe- 
dition under Holm and Garde. He then presented the specimen to 
the university, apparently supposing that it came from the same 
region, On examination, however, it proved that it was different 
from the East Greenland throwing-sticks, as well as from those from 
the west. The well-known Norwegian traveler, Jakobsen, who has 
collected in Alaska, as well as in Greenland and Labrador, was 
struck, on examining the collection, with the resemblance of this 
specimen of unknown origin to those he had seen in Alaska. This 
gave rise to Nielsen’s communication to the ‘‘ Videnskabsselskab,’’ 
in which he compared the probable drift of this object to that of 
the Jeannette relics, in confirmation of Professor Mohn’s theory of 
a current running across close to the North Pole. 


*Formodet Drift of et Fangeredskab fra Alaska til Greenland. (Geografisk 
Tidskrift, vol. 9, No. 4, pp. 75-76. Copenhagen, 1887.) 
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The points specially mentioned by Dr. Rink as those in which 
this specimen differs from those used in Greenland, namely, the 
‘‘ pocket ’’ for the forefinger and the peg for one of the other fingers, 
are precisely those which indicate its Alaskan origin. The fact that 

it is inlaid with beads, though Dr. Rink lays considerable stress on 
this, is probably a mere accident and of no value in classification, 
though it appears to be true that this style of ornamentation is far 
more common in Alaska than in the east. Oy more importance is 
the shallow groove along the back of the implement, appearing on 
both specimens compared. The general resemblance in shape be- 
tween the two is especially striking. 

It seems to me unreasonable to doubt that the implement in ques- 
tion was actually made in Alaska, not far from Bering Strait, and 
there seems to be no way of accounting for its presence at Godthaab, 
unless it really drifted all the way from Bering Strait to the coast of 
Greenland. What we actually know of the currents in the Arctic 
Ocean indicates the possibility of such a drift. There appears to 
be more or less of a northerly current north of Bering Strait, and 
the drift of the Jeannette itself indicates a constant westerly move- 
ment in high northern latitudes. 

Dr. Rink’s suggestion that we know nothing of the people who 
undoubtedly inhabit the east coast of Greenland north of latitude 
68, and that this implement may have been made by them, appears 
to me to carry less weight than he supposes. Mason has shown in 
the paper mentioned above that this implement has developed in 
certain distinct lines, which have a definite geographical distribu- 
tion. The specimen in question belongs to a highly specialized 
type, widely different from the equally specialized type found in 
Greenland. If in any part of East Greenland a throwing-stick was 
found resembling that used in the Mackenzie River district, there 
would be nothing surprising in it, for this implement is of an ex- 
ceedingly simple and generalized pattern, but it is in the highest 
degree improbable that specialization should result in two forms 
identically the same in regions so far apart. 

In the preceding remarks I have followed the nomenclature of 
Professor Mason and most other American and English writers in 
calling these implements ‘‘ throwing-sticks.’’ They are also called 
‘¢ throwing-boards,’’ ‘‘ hand-boards,”’ or ‘‘ darting-boards.’’ The 
objection has been raised to these names that ‘‘ throwing-stick ’’ 
should mean a stick to be thrown, like those used by many savages, 
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while ‘‘ hand-board ”’ is too indefinite, giving no indication of the 
use of the implement. 

On the drawing furnished me by Dr. Rink he has written the 
name ‘‘ harpoon thrower.’’ This seems to me an entirely unob- 
jectionable and very expressive name, and I think its use in ethno- 
graphic work is much to be commended. 


[The above point with reference to the ineligibility of the name 
‘* throwing-sticks’’ for these implements seems well taken. Dr. 
Rink’s term “harpoon thrower’’ while perfectly applicable to the 
implement used by the Eskimo is quite out of place elsewhere, as 
in Australia, where the implement in question has a wide distribu- 
tion. It is suggested that the term spear thrower is preferable since 
it covers the functions of the implement fully, and sufficiently dis- 
tinguishes it from the throwing club or stick, also of wide distribu- 
tion, which is a missile.—Ebrror. ] 


THE ANDAMANS AND ANDAMANESE.—In an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Andamans and Andamanese’”’ (Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 
5, No. 2, Feb., 1889, pp. 57-73) Col. T. Cadell, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Andaman Islands, gives an interesting general account 
of these very primitive savages. Perhaps the most striking thing 
in the article is the favorable account he gives of the appearance 
and disposition of these people, who have generally been presented 
to the world in a very unfavorable light. He scouts the idea of 
their ever having been cannibals, and goes on to describe them 
as ‘‘ well-made, dapper little fellows,’’ with ‘smiling, innocent 
faces,’’ and ‘‘ pleasant to look upon’’—* such jolly, merry little 
people. * * * You cannot imagine how taking they are. Every 
one who has to do with them falls in love with them.’’ By kind- 
ness and liberality the English have succeeded in gaining the affec- 
tions of all the inhabitants of Great Andaman except the Jarawas, 
who speak a ‘‘ totally different language’’ and differ in their customs 
and weapons, and friendly relations are gradually being established 
with the people of Little Andaman. 

Joun Murpocu. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHILD-LANGUAGE. 
BY A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To the language of the Indian child but little attention appears 
to have been given. Its importance for comparison with the speech 
of children in other parts of the globe is very great, and its investi- 
gation may shed some light upon theories of the origin and develop- 
ment of language such as the one set forth by Mr. Horatio Hale. In 
the last few years there have appeared several valuable works relat- 
ing to the general subject of child-language, its phonology and vo- 
cabulary. Besides the studies of Schultze’, von der Gabelentz’, and 
Taine’, we find in ‘‘ Titin: A Study of Child-Language,”’ by Sefior 
D. A. Machado y Alvarez, of Seville‘, a most interesting investiga- 
tion of the language-development of the Sefior’s two children, both 
as regards sound and signification. Only last year Prof. A. H. 
Sayce® published a list of curious words belonging to the ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Language in the Omani Dialect of Arabia,’’ and Mr. Hale®, 
in his elaborate essay on the ‘‘ Development of Language,’’ has 
dwelt upon many of the peculiarities of infantile speech, as also has 
Prof. Joseph Mikch’ in his interesting essay ‘‘ L’Idée et la Racine.’’ 
The articles of Sefior Machado and Professor Sayce will be of consid- 
erable value for comparison with the Indian data given in this paper. 

Canon Farrar®, discussing the question whether children if left to 
themselves would evolve the rudiments of a language, makes this state- . 
ment: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the neglected children in some 
Canadian and Indian villages, who are often left alone for days, can 
and do invent for themselves a sort of Angua franca, partially or 
wholly unintelligible to all except themselves.”’ 


1 Die Sprache des Kindes, 1880. 

2See Hale, Op. cit., p. 113. 

3 In Revue Philosophique, 1876, pp. I ef seg. 

‘Trans. of Philol. Soc. (Lond.), 1885-’7, pp. 68-74. 

5«Academy” (London), No. 915, November 16, 1889, pp. 324-’5. 

6 Proceedings of Canadian Institute, 3rd series, Vol. VI, 1887-’8, pp. 92-134. 
Espec. pp. 96, 97, 113, 132. 

7 Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie comparée. Tome XIX, 1886, pp. 
189-206, 213-231. Espec. pp. 195-197. 

8 Chapters on Language. New Edition, London, 1873, p. 14. 
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The writer has not as yet been able to discover by what authority 
this assertion is made, but, having had his attention drawn to the 
subject, has gathered together some information which may prove 
of interest and value. 

A search through a dictionary for ‘‘ child-words ’’ is but too often 
labor lost or nearly so. For example, the ‘‘Arawak-deutsches Wor- 
terbuch”’ contained in the Bibliothéque Linguistique Américaine’ 
yielded only the following : 

Awéwa (Viterchen, Papa).—Papa. The ordinary Arawak word is 
iti (Vater, Vaterbruder, Mutterbruder). 

Jwa (Hangematte)—Hammock. The usual Arawak word is wk- 
kura (ukkurahii) or hamaka. 

Seessuban (sich setzen, sitzen)—To seat one’s self, to sit down. 
The usual Arawak word is ada/tin or aballatin. 
While among the Mississaguas of Scugog, Ontario, in the summer 
of 1888, the writer was able to discover only two words used spe- 
cially by children ; /é/é (= father, papa) and dodo (= mother, mama). 
These words (sometimes with interchanged significations) occur 
very frequently, with more or less modified vocalism, as the names 
for ‘‘ father’’ and ‘‘mother’’ among primitive peoples,? and may 
not ineptly be compared with our own English dada, etc. From 
the Rev. Allen Salt (a Mississagua) two other words were obtained : 
Tup-pe-ta.—Greasy. The ordinary word is pemedaweze (it is greasy). 
Num-na.—Sweet. The ordinary word is wéeshkoobun (it is sweet). 
A careful examination of the Algonkin Dictionary of the Abbé 
Cuoq* has yielded the following ‘‘ child-words,’’ which the writer 
has extracted and arranged alphabetically : 
Bobo—Hurt. Used by parent to child. And bobo? Where are 
you hurt? The word is borrowed from French dod0. 

Dyodjo.—Used: 1) by child wishing to be suckled, 2) mama, 
mother. In the latter sense it is used not merely by children 
but also by grown-up persons, who often say #7 djodjo (my 
mother), 47 djodjo (thy mother), etc., instead of the usual 
nin ga, ki ga, etc. Cuoq considers djodjo to be a child- 
word for fotoc (totosh, teat, breast). 


1Tome VIII, Paris, 1882. See pp. 104, 120, 153. 
2See the list given by Buschmann in Verh. der Berl. Acad. des Wiss. a. d. 
Jahre, 1852, Berlin, 1853; also Uméry in Revue Orientale et Américaine, VIII 
(1863), 335-338, and Wedgwood, Dict. of Engl. Etymol., 3d ed., 1878, li-lii. 
3 Lexique de la langue algonquine. Montréal, 1886. 
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£, é, é/—Yes. The affirmative particle used by children consists 
of é repeated several times. 

Enh.—No. Used by very young children. Cuoq remarks the 
curious fact that with adults, eh / or enh / signifies ‘‘ yes,”’ 
and states that its pronunciation ‘varies according to the 
age, sex, condition, and sentiments of the speaker.’’ 

Joio.—Hurt (same as 4060). From it are formed: zovoc (bad hurt), 
totociw, ¢ (to have a bad hurt). 

Kaka.—1) game, 2) tender part of flesh. Cuogq says that little chil- 
dren denote by this word all sorts of game (bear, beaver, deer, 
partridge, etc.), and also, in particular, the tender part of 
the flesh of birds, amphibious animals, fish, etc. A deriva- 
tive from this word in use in the language is Lakawandjigan, 
cartilage, marrow, soft part of animals, fish, etc. 

Kakac (kakash).—1) = Pipi and caca (French), 2) dirt, filth, un- 
cleanliness. A mother will say to her child &¢ kakactki (tu 
fais caca, tu fais pipi), ki Rakaciw (thou art dirty). 

Koko.—Name given by little children to any terrible being. This 
is probably the Gougou, that monster of the Indian imagina- 
tion of which we read in Champlain and Lescarbot, and 
which was supposed to live on an island in the Baie des 
Chaleurs. Indeed, Lescarbot! speaks of ‘la plaisante his- 
toire du Gougou qui fait peur aux petits enfans.’’ A mother 
says to her child oko ki gat atawik (beware of the koko). 

Labala—An individual of the white race. 

Lolo—vUsed by little children when asking to be put back into the 
cradle. Cuoq compares the French dodo. 

Mamon.—Used by mothers to little children to induce them to go 
to sleep. 

Nana.—Everything that is eaten without the aid of a spoon. 

Nanan.—Candy, sweetmeats, bon-bons. Cuog considers that this 
word is probably of French origin. 

Paboe ( pabosh).—Everything that is eaten with a spoon. 

Pipi.—Used by little children when asking for water. 

Sesewan.—This word is used only to little children, to prevent them 
taking up or eating something dirty, or some forbidden ob- 
ject. The radical Se / means “fie!’’ 

Tadjic (tadjish).—An exclamation of admiration. 

Tata.—Papa, father. 


1 Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 1612. Ed. Tross, pp. 371-395. 
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In conversing with Odjidjatékha, an educated and intelligent 
Mohawk from Brantford, Ontario, I learned that the fact of the ex- 
istence of ‘‘child-words’’ had come under his notice. He was 
able to remember four only of these : 

Gi-ti-ni.—Horse. The ordinary Mohawk word is ga-nuh-sa. 
O-dji.—An exclamation of fear, fright. 

Tata.—Bread. The ordinary word is ga-na-tah-ro. 
Wa-wa.—Meat. The ordinary word is O-wa-ra. 

He also mentioned the curious fact that there is some difference 
between the pronunciation of the men and the women, the former, 
for example, saying dofa and the latter /oda, the consonants being 
vigorously uttered in each case. The first of the ‘‘ child-words”’ 
in question, g-/-n/, was, so Odjidjatékha informed me, an invention 
of his own when a little boy. 

Cuoq! in his Iroquois Dictionary gives some examples of “ child- 
words’’ in that dialect. These I have here arranged alphabetically 
for more explicit reference, He calls attention to the existence of 
the letters 4, f, and min these words, letters which are entirely 
foreign tu the language of the adult Iroquois. 

Aa.—Used with sense of French caca. 

Ah.—Something dirty or bad tasting. 

Aia.—Hurt. Same signification as French dodo. 

Atsio.—Signifies heat and burns, cold, chilblains, etc. (Le chaud et 
les brilures, le froid et les engelures). 

Ba.—Expresses the action of kissing, etc. (baiser, embrasser). 

£n.—Expresses approval, consent, obedience. 

Enh.—Expresses refusal, rejection, repulsion. 

Fa.—Expresses a disagreeable odor. . 

Jaiaa.—Used to designate fruit with pips, stones (fruits 4 pepin). 

Kak.—Signifies a bite, cut, etc. 

Man.—Used when asking for food, drink, etc. 

Mants.—Used when asking to be suckled. 

Mionts.—Used to name cats. 

Oo.—Used when asking to be put in a vehicle, canoe, etc. 

Otsith.—Expresses fear produced by the sight of a human being, an 
animal, etc. 

Tataa.—Bread, cake. 

Taten.—Used when asking to be taken up and carried in the arms 
of father or mother. 


1 Lexique de la langue iroquoise. Montréal, 1882, pp. 191-192. 
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Tsets.—Expresses the idea of goodness, beauty. 

Tsiap.—Expresses the idea of a fall into water. 

Tstotsioo.—Used in asking for porridge, broth, and all that is eaten 
with a spoon. 

Ttsitst?—Used in pointing out a little mollusk, an insect, a reptile, 
causing fear. 

All these words, Cuogq states, ‘‘Are spoken in a peculiar manner, 
which no writing can perfectly express.’’ The Iroquois and Algonkin 
dialects here treated of are those spoken by the Indians belonging to 
those stocks at the Lake of the Two Mountains, Province of Quebec. 

There appear to be a few resemblances in the Algonkin and Iro- 
quois ‘‘ child-words”’ cited above, viz: 

Algonkin: E, enh, nana, tata. 
Iroquois: En, enh, man, tota. 

The writer does not desire at present to discuss the remoter origin 
and inter-relation of the ‘‘ child-words’’ brought together in this 
brief essay, but hopes that additions will be made to the data there 
given from other sources, and that on some future occasion the sub- 
ject may be discussed in its wider aspects. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO PaRIS EXPOSITION. —Two volumes re- 
lating to the anthropological collections at the Paris Exposition have 
appeared; ‘Catalogue Général Official. Exposition Retrospective 
du Travail et des Sciences Anthropologiques, Section i. Anthropol- 
ogie-Ethnographie. Lille: L. Danel, 1889, 250 p., 8vo.;’’ and ‘‘La 
Société, L’Ecole et le Laboratoire d’Anthropologie de Paris a I’ Ex- 
position Universelle de 1889. Palais des Arts Libéraux. Instruc- 
tion Publique. Paris: Imprim-Réunies, 1889. 362 p., 8vo.’’? The 
first named is a part of the official catalogue series, the latter was 
issued by the three organizations named in the title. 

Following the example of the world’s fair in 1867 the great ex- 
hibition of 1889 organized, in the building on the Champs de Mars 
called Palais des Arts Libéraux, an ‘‘ Exposition retrospective de 
Vhistoire du travail.’’ This served as a vestibule to the great col- 
lections illustrating the inventions and arts of our own day. The 
material was separated into five classes: ‘‘ Sciences anthopologiques 
et ethnographiques ; Arts libéraux ; Arts et métiers; Moyens de trans- 
port; Arts militaires. This catalogue contains a minute description 
of the organization and objects included within the first section, 
namely, anthropologie et ethnologie. 


31 
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The second-named publication is an excellent history of the sci- 
entific bodies of Paris and of their work, as well as a catalogue 
raisonnée of the anthropological objects shown by them in the Ex- 
position. The participants in this section were the following: 

Société d’Anthropologie, founded by Broca in 1858. 

Laboratoire d’Anthropologie, founded by Broca in 1867. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie, founded by Broca in 1876. 

Musée Broca, containing the collections of all the above named 
and much besides, founded in 1880. 

The first three comprise what is called the Institut d’Anthropol- 
ogie. 

The publications of the Société have been the Bulletins, Series i, 
six volumes (1859-1865) ; Series ii, twelve volumes (1866-1877) ; 
Series iii, eleven volumes (1877-1888), and the Afémoires, Series i, 
three volumes ; Series ii, four volumes. 

Three prizes—prix Godard, prix Broca, and prix Bertillon—are 
conferred upon the most worthy publications in anthropology in 
general, in human biology, and in demography, respectively. Wor- 
thy of notice in the same connection was the Réunion Lamarck, 
founded by Paul Nicole and under the presidency of G. de Mortillet. 
The object of this organization was to bring together the evidences 
of the great obligation due to their master for the progress of trans- 
formism as a doctrine of creation. 

Further publications by members of the Institut d’Anthropologie 
are Bibliothéque des Sciences Contemporaine, 16 volumes ; Biblio- 
théque Anthropologique, ro volumes, and Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Anthropologiques. 

The committee of the Institut on the Exposition, under the chair- 
manship of G. de Mortillet, embraced many of the distinguished 
anthropologists of Paris. ‘The exhibition was supplemental to that 
described in the former number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, Jan., 1890, 
including brain casts, histology of cerebral convolutions, craniology, 
osteology, splanchnology, myology, anthropogeny, prehistoric an- 
thropology, ethnic mineralogy, ethnography, history of religion and 
demography. 

The exposition of the Société, the Laboratoire and I’Ecole, was 
made in the pavillon des Arts Libéraux, in the first story of the 
apartments occupied by the minister of public instruction. 

Much of the material exhibted was reclaimed by its owners, but 
the Musée Broca was greatly enriched by the Exposition. 

O. T. Mason. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE MENOMONI INDIANS. 
BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 


The following notes on the mythology of the Menomoni Indians 
of Wisconsin were recently obtained from members of that tribe. 
During the period of my investigations with them regarding the 
present status of the Mita’wit, or Grand Medicine Society, and its 
similarity to the corresponding society of the Ojibwas, and by them 
termed the Midé’wiwin, many facts and traditions were obtained 
relating to the origin of totems, animals, etc., some of which are 
presented herewith as literally as possible. 

Totems.—It is admitted that originally there was a greater number 
of totems than at present. The tradition relating to some of them is 
as follows: When the Great Spirit* made the earth he created also 
numerous beings termed Manidos or spirits, giving them the forms 
of animals and birds. Most of the former were malevolent ‘‘ under- 
ground beings ’’—4-na’-maq-ki”. The latter consisted of eagles and 
hawks, known as the Thunderers, a-na’-maq-ki’, chief of which was 
the invisible thunder, though represented by the Ki-ne’-u”, the 
Golden eagle. When Ki-shi’-manido, the Good Spirit, saw that 
the bear was still an animal he determined to allow the latter to 
change his form. The Bear, still known as na-noq’-ké, was pleased 
at what the Good Spirit was going to grant him, and he was made an 
Indian, though with a light skin. This took place at mi’-ni-ka’-ni, 
Menomoni river, near the spot where its waters empty into Green 
Bay, and at this place, also, the Bear first came out of the ground. 
He found himself alone, and decided to call to himself ki-né-u’, the 
Eagle, and said: ‘‘Eagle, come to me and be my brother.’’ 
Whereupon the Eagle descended, and also took the form of a human 
being. While they were considering whom to call upon to join 
them, they perceived the Beaver approaching. The Beaver requested 
to be taken into the totem of the Thunderer, but being a woman she 
was called na-ma’-ku-kii’, Beaver woman, and was adopted as 


*Meshaé Manido’. This term is not to be understood as implying a belief in 

one supreme deity. There are several Manidos, each supreme in his own realm, 

_as well as many lesser spirits or deities, The word Ma-she—great,—is also used 
as a variant. 
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a younger brother of the Thunderer. [The term younger brother is 
here employed in a generic sense and not specifically.] The totem 
of the beaver is at present termed the po-wit’-i-nét’. Soon there- 
after, as the Bear and the Eagle were upon the banks of a river, they 
saw a stranger, the Sturgeon (no-ma’-é), who was adopted by the 
Bear as a younger brother and servant. In like manner o-mash’- 
kosh, the Elk, was accepted by the thunderer as a younger brother 
and water-carrier. 

At another time the Bear was going up the Wisconsin river and, 
becoming fatigued, sat down to rest. Near by was a waterfall, from 
beneath which emerged moq-wé’-o", the Wolf, who approached and 
asked the Bear why he had wandered to that place. The Bear said 
that he was on his way to the source of the river, but being fatigued 
and unable to travel farther, he had come there to rest. At that 
moment o-ta’-tshi, the Crane, was flying by, when the Bear called 
to him and said: ‘‘ Crane, carry me to my people, at the head of 
the river, and I will take you for my younger brother.’’ As the Crane 
was taking the Bear upon his back the Wolf called out to the Bear, 
saying: ‘‘ Bear, take me also asa younger brother, for I am alone.’’ 
The Bear answered, ‘‘ Come with me, Wolf, and I will accept you 
also as my younger brother.’’ This is how the Crane and the Wolf 
became younger brothers of the Bear; but as moq-wé’-o", the Wolf, 
afterwards permitted 4’-nim, the Dog, and 4-ba’-shish, the Deer, 
to join him, these three are now recognized as a phratry, the Wolf 
still being entitled to a seat in council upon the north side and with 
the Bear phratry. 

I-na’-maq-ki, the Big Thunder, lived at Winnebago Lake, near 
Fond-du-Lac. The Good Spirit made the Thunderers the laborers 
and to be of benefit to the whole world. When they return from 
the southwest in the spring they bring the rains which make the 
earth green and cause the plants and trees to grow. If it were not 
for the Thunderers the earth would become parched, and the grass 
burnt. The Good Spirit also gave to the Thunderers corn, the kind 
known as squaw corn, which grows on small stalks and has ears of 
various colors. 

The Thunderers were also the fire-makers, having first received it 
from Manabish, who had stolen it from an old man who dwelt upon 
an island in the middle of a great lake. 

The Thunderers decided to visit the Bear village at Minika’ni, 
and when they arrived at that place they asked the Bear to join 
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them, promising to give corn and fire in return for rice (which was 
the property of the Bear) and sturgeon, which abounded in the 
waters of Minika’ni. The Bear family agreed to this, and since 
that time the two families have lived together. The Bear family 
occupies the east side of the council, while the Thunderers sit in 
the west. The latter are the war chiefs and have charge of the 
lighting of the fire. 

The Wolf came from moq-wi’-6 o-shi’-pi-o-mé’—‘** Wolf his creek.” 

The Dog, 4-nim’, was born at no’-ma-wiq’-ki-to—Sturgeon Bay— 
and joined the Wolf. The 4-ba’-shish, Deer, came from sha-wa’-no 
ni-pé’-she, Southern Lake, and together with the Dog joined the 
Wolf at Menomoni river. 

After thisunion the Bear built a long wigwam, extending north 
and south, and a fire was kindled by the Thunderers in the middle. 
From this all the families receive fire, which is carried to them by 
one of the Thunderers, and when the people travel the Thunderers 
go on ahead to a camping place and start the fire to be used by all. 

The totems or gentes as they exist at this day are as follows, ar- 
ranged in their respective phratries and in order of importance, 
viz :— 

I. The o-wa’-shé wi-di-shi’-an-un, or Bear phratry: 

. . . . Wolf. 
. . Sturgeon: 

Although the Wolf is recognized as a member of the above phratry, 
his true position is at the head of the third. 


II, The I-na’-maq-ki wi-di-shi’-an-un, or Big Thunder phratry : 
Ki-né’-w". . . . . . Golden Eagle. 
Sha-wa’-na-nii . . . ~=Fork-Tailed Hawk. 
Pi-nash’-i® . . . . . . Bald Eagle. 
O-pash’-ko-shi . . . . . Turkey Buzzard. 
Pa-kash’-tshe-k&* . . . . Swift-Flying Hawk. 
Pé-ki’-ke-kw-né . . . . . Winter Hawk. Remains 

all winter in Wisconsin. 
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Ke-shé’-wa-to’-shé. . . . Sparrow Hawk. 

Maq-kwo’-ka-ni . . . . Red-Tailed Hawk. 

I-naq’-tik (a 

Pi-wat’-i-not’ . . . . . Beaver (former name, No- 
mi-i’). 

O-mash-késh. . . . . . Elk. 

U-na’-wa-nink . . . . . ~~ Pine Squirrel. 


III. The moq-wé’-o" wi-di-shi’-an-un, or Wolf phratry, consists of 
the following : 


Moq-wé-o" ... . . . Wolf. 


The presence of some of the totems in the preceding phratries 
will be accounted for in the following traditions : 

After the several totems congregated and united into an organ- 
ized body for mutual benefit they still were without the means of 
providing themselves with food, excepting that above mentioned, 
medicinal plants and the power to ward off disease and death. 

When the Good Spirit beheld the people upon the new earth and 
found them afflicted with hardships and disease and exposed to con- 
stant annoyance from the malevolent underground spirits, the 4-na’- 
maq-ki", he concluded to provide them with the means of bettering 
their condition, and accomplished it by sending down to the earth 
one of his companion spirits, named Manabish. This is explained 
in the following tradition, called ‘‘ The Story of Manabish,”’ or 


There was an old woman named Nokomis, who had an unmar- 
ried daughter. The daughter gave birth to twin boys, one of whom 
died, as did also the mother. Nokomis then wrapped the living 
child in soft, dry grass, laid it upon the ground at the extreme end 
of her wigwam, and placed over it a wooden bowl to protect it. She 
then took the body of her daughter and the other grandchild and 
buried them at some distance from her habitation. When she re- 
turned to the wigwam she sat down and mourned for four days ; but 
at the expiration of the fourth day she heard a slight noise within 
the wigwam, which she soon found to come from the wooden bowl. 
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The bowl moved, and then she suddenly remembered that her liv- 
ing grandchild had been put under it. Upon removing the bowl 
she beheld a little white rabbit with quivering ears, and upon tak- 
ing it up said, ‘Oh! my dear little rabbit, my Manabtsh.’’ She 
cherished it, and it grew. One day the rabbit sat up on its haunches 


. and hopped slowly across the floor of the wigwam, which caused the 


earth to tremble. Then the 4-na’-maq-ki", or bad spirits beneath 
the earth, said to one another, ‘‘ What has happened? A great 
Manido is born somewhere,”’ and they immediately began to devise 
means to destroy Manabish. 

When Manabish grew to be a young man he thought it time to 
prepare himself to assist his uncles, the people, to better their con- 


‘ dition. He then said to Nokomis, ‘‘ Grandmother, make for me 


two sticks, that I may be able to sing.’’ [These sticks, pa’-ka-hék’- 
a-nak, are used as drumsticks in keeping time when singing songs 
of a sacred character.] Nokdémis made the sticks for Manabush, 
when he left the wigwam and selected an open, flat surface, where 
he built a ‘“‘ long house’’ or wigwam. He then began to sing, call- 
ing his uncles together, and told them that he would give them the 
Mita”, so that they could cure disease. He gave them plants for 
food, so that they should no longer want for anything. He gave 
them medicine bags made of the skins of the mink, the weasel, the 
black rattlesnake, the missasauga rattlesnake, and the panther. Into 
each of these he put samples of all the medicines, and taught their 
use. Manabtsh lived for many years after this and taught his uncles 
how to do many useful things. 

The word Manabish comes from Ma’-shé, great, and Wabdsh’, 
rabbit, and signifies ‘‘Great Rabbit,’’ because he was to perform 
great deeds. The ceremony which took place when Menabish con- 
ferred upon his uncles the power of using medicines in curing disease 
and in warding off death is now performed annually at the initiation 
of members into the Mita’wit, or Grand Medicine Society. 


‘Ma'-shé-no'-mak, The Great Fish. 


The people were much distressed by a water-monster, or giant 
fish, which frequently caught fishermen, dragged them into the lake 
and there devoured them. So Manabish asked his grandmother 
to hand to him his singing-sticks, and told her he was going to allow 
himself to be swallowed, that he might be enabled to destroy the 
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monster. So Manabish built a small raft and floated out upon the 
lake, singing all the while, ‘‘ Ma’-shé-no’-mak, come and eat me, you 
will feél good.’” Then the monster Ma’shé-no’-mak, saw that it was 
Manabush, and told his children to swallow him. When one of the 
young of Ma’-shé-no’-mak darted forward to swallow Manabush, the 
latter said, ‘‘ I want Ma’-shé-no’-mak to swallow me.’’ This made the 
monster so angry that he swallowed Manabush, whereupon the latter 
became unconscious. When Manabish recovered he found himself 
in company with his brothers. He saw the Bear, the Deer, the Por- 
cupine, the Raven, the Pine squirrel, and many others. He inquired 
of them how they came to meet with such misfortune, and was very 
sad to find that other kinsmen also were lying dead. 

Then Manabish prepared to sing the war song, during which it 
is customary to state the object of making the attack and the manner 
in which it is to be attempted. 

He told his brothers to dance with him, and all joined in singing. 
The Pine squirrel had a voice unlike the rest, and hopped around 
rapidly, singing sék’-sék’ sék’-sék, which amused the rest even in their 
distress. As the dancers passed around the interior of the monster 
it made him reel, and when Manabtish danced past his heart he 
thrust his knife toward it, which caused the monster to have a con- 
vulsion. ‘Thus Manabish thrust his knife three times toward the 
monster’s heart, after which he said to the’monster, ‘‘Swim toward 
my wigwam,’’ and immediately after Manabitsh thrust his knife into 
the heart, which caused the monster’s body to quake and roll so vio- 
lently that every one became unconscious. How long they remained 
in this condition they knew not, but upon returning to consciousness 
Manabish found everything motionless and silent. He knew then 
that the monster was dead, and that his body was lying either upon 
the shore or upon the bottom of the lake. To make sure, he crawled 
over the bodies of his brothers to a point where he could cut an 
opening through the monster’s body. When he had cut a small 
opening he saw bright daylight ; then he immediately closed the hole, 
took his singing sticks and began to sing: 

Ké@-sik-in-na’-min, ké’-sik-in-na’-min, 
I see the sky, I see the sky. 

As Manabish continued to sing, his brothers recovered. The 
Squirrel was the one who hopped around, singing the words sék’- 
stk’ sék’-sek’, sék’-sek’ sek’-sek. When the dance was concluded, 
Manabiish cut a large opening in the monster’s belly, through 
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which they emerged. As the survivors were about to separate to go 
to their respective wigwams they all complimented the pine squirrel 
upon his fine voice, and Manabish said to him, ‘‘My younger 
brother, you will also be happy, as you have a good voice.’”’ Thus 
Manabish destroyed Ma’-shé-no’-mak. 


Manabiish and his Brother. 


When Manabish had accomplished the works for which the Good 
Spirit sent him down to the earth, he went far away and built his 
wigwam on the northeast shore of a large lake, where he took up 
his abode. As he was alone, the good manidos concluded to give 
him for a companion his twin brother, whom they brought to life 
and called na”-pa-té’, which signifies an expert marksman. He was 
formed like a human being, but, being a manido, could assume the 
shape of a Wolf, in which form he hunted for food. Manabtish was 
aware of the anger of the bad manidos who dwelt beneath the earth, 
the 4-na’-miq-ki”, and warned his brother, the Wolf, never to return 
home by crossing the lake, but always to go around it by the shore. 
Once, after the Wolf had been hunting all day long, he found him- 
self directly opposite his wigwam, and being tired concluded to 
cross the lake. He had not gone half way across when the ice 
broke, the Wolf was seized by the bad manidos and destroyed. 

Manabiish at once knew what had befallen his brother, and in his 
distress mourned for four days. Every time that Manabish sighed 
the earth trembled, which caused the hills and ridges to form upon 
its surface. Then the shade of Moqwé’o", the Wolf, appeared be- 
fore Manabish and, knowing that his brother could not be restored 
to him, Minabish told him to follow the path of the setting sun and 
there become the chief of the shadows in the hereafter, where all 
would meet. Manabish then secreted himself in a large rock near 
Mackinaw. 

Here his uncles, the people, for many years visited Manabish, 
and they always built a long lodge, the me-ti’-wit, where they sang. 
So when Manabish did not wish to see them in his human form he 
appeared to them in the form of a little white rabbit with trembling 
ears, just as he had first appeared to Nokomis. 


The Origin of the Ball Game. 


Manabish wanted to discover and destroy those of the 4-na’-maq- 
ki”, or underground evil manidos, who were instrumental in the death 
32 
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of his brother, the Wolf. He therefore instituted the ball game, and 
asked the Thunderers to come and play against the 4-na’-maq-ki” 
as their opponents, after which the game should be the property of 
the Thunderers. The Ki-né@’-u", Golden Eagle, came in response 
to this invitation and brought with him the ball. He was accom- 
panied by all the other Thunderers, his brothers and younger 
brothers. Then the 4-na’-maq-ki” began to come out of the ground, 
the first two to appear being the head chiefs—one a powerful silvery 
white bear, the other having a gray coat. These were followed by 
their brothers and younger brothers. 

The place selected by Manabtsh for a ball-ground was near a 
large sand-bar on a great lake not far from where Mackinaw is now 
located. Adjoining the sand-bar was a large grove of trees, in the 
midst of which was a clearing, smooth and covered with grass. At 
one end of this clearing was a knoll, which was taken possession of 
by the bear chiefs, from which point they could watch the progress 
of the game. Then the 4-na’-maq-ki” placed themselves on one 
side of the ball-ground, while the Thunderers took the other, each 
of the latter selecting a player from among their opponents, as the 
players always go by pairs. 

After the game was started Manabish approached the grove of 
trees, and while cautiously following a stream which led near to the 
knoll he discovered an Indian painting himself. While watching 
the process Manabtsh saw the Indian take clay, spread it upon his 
hands, and then scratching off some with the finger-nails, so that the 
remainder appeared like parallel stripes, the hands were then slapped 
upon the shoulders, arms, and the sides of the body. Then Mana- 
bush said to the Indian, ‘‘ Who are you and what are you doing?”’ 
to which the Indian replied in the Ottawa tongue, ‘‘ I am Ke-ta’-ki- 
bi’-hét and I am dressing myself to play ball. Do you not see they 
are going to have a great time out there upon the ball-ground ? 
Come and join the game.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said Manabish, ‘I will not 
play, but look on,”’ 

[Ke-ta’-ki-bi’-hot in the Menomoni language is Ke-ta’-ki-bi-hit, 
and signifies ‘‘the striped one.’’ His modern name is Na-ki’-ti, 
the Sun-Fish. ] 

Manabish watched Nakiti as he went upon the ball-field, and saw 
that he paired himself with u-na’-wa-nink’, the pine squirrel of the 
Thunderers. Manabish then continued towards the knoll to see 
who were his chief enemies, When he had gone as near as possible 
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without being seen he climbed a large tree, from which he had a 
good view of the progress of the game, and upon looking at the 
knoll he saw the two bear chiefs lying there quietly, also watching 
the ball game. 

The game lasted all day without either side gaining any advan- 
tage, and when the sun was setting the players returned to their 
wigwams. 

At night Manabiish descended from the tree in which he had been 
sitting, approached the knoll, and stood upon a spot between the 
places which had been occupied by the bear chiefs. He then said, 
‘¢T want to be a pine tree, cut off half way between the ground and 
the top, with two strong branches reaching over the places upon 
which the bear chiefs lie down.’’ Being a manido, he immediately 
became a tree, ashe desired. When the players returned next morn- 
ing to resume the ball game, the bear chiefs and the other 4-na’-miq- 
ki” said, ‘‘ This tree was not standing here yesterday ;’’ but the Thun- 
derers all replied that it had been there. Then a discussion followed, 
during which the two sets of players retired to their respective sides, 
and the game was thus postponed for a while. The bear chiefs con- 
cluded that the tree must be Manabtish, and they at once decided 
to destroy him. So they sent for the Grizzly Bear to come to their 
assistance, and asked him to climb the tree, to tear the bark from 
the trunk, and to scratch his throat and face. When the Grizzly 
Bear had torn the bark from the trunk, bitten the branches, and had 
scratched the top of the trunk at a point where the head and neck 
of a human being would be, he gave it up and descended. The 
bear chiefs then called upon a monster serpent, which was lying in 
the brush close by, and asked it to bite and strangle the tree. The 
serpent wrapped itself around the trunk and tightened its coils until 
Manabitsh was almost strangled, although he was able to endure the 
bites which the serpent inflicted upon his head, neck, and arms. 
Before Manabiish become entirely unconscious it uncoiled and glided 
down, The Bear Kings then believed that the tree was not Mana- 
bish, so they lay down near the trunk and caused the game to begin. 
After a long and furious struggle the ball was carried so far from the 
starting point that the bear chiefs were left entirely alone, when in 
an instant Manabtish drew an arrow from the quiver hanging at his 
side, shot one into the body of the silvery-white bear chief, and 
another into the body of the gray bear chief. Then Manabish re- 
sumed his human form and ran for the sand-bar. He had not pro- 
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ceeded far, however, when the defeated 4-na’-maq-ki” returned, 
saw what had happened, and set out in pursuit of Manabish. The 
waters-poured out of the ground and followed with such speed that, 
just as Manabtsh was about being overtaken, he saw ma’-na-kwo, the 
badger, and begged him to help secrete him in the earth. The 
Badger took Manabtsh down into the earth, and as he burrowed 
threw the loose dirt behind him, which retarded the waters. 

The 4-na’-maq-ki” could nowhere find Manabish ; so they gave up 
the pursuit, and just as the waters were sinking into the depths of 
the burrow, Manabish and the Badger returned to the surface. 

When the 4-na’-maq-ki” returned to the ball-ground they took 
up their wounded chiefs and carried them home, erecting at a short 
distance from camp a sick-lodge, in which the wounded were at- 
tended by a Mita’, Shaman. Fearing that Manabish might return 
to complete his work of destroying the two bear chiefs, the 4-na’- 
maq-ki” began the erection of a net-work of strands of basswood, 
which was to enclose the entire sick-lodge. When Manabish came 
near the camp of the 4-na’-maq-ki” he met an old woman carrying 
a bundle of basswood bark upon her back and asked her, ‘‘ Grand- 
mother, what have you upon your back?’’ The old woman replied, 
You are Manabish and wish to kill me.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ he replied, 
am not Manabish, for if I were Manabish I should have killed you 
at once, without asking you a question.’’ So, having quieted the 
old woman’s fears, she began to relate to Manabish all of the 
troubles which had befallen the 4-na’-maq-ki”, and said, ‘‘ We have 
built a net-work of strands of basswood bark around the wigwam in 
which the bear chiefs are lying sick ; so that if Manabish should 
come to kill them he would have to cut his way through it, which 
would cause it, to shake when the 4-na’-maq-ki” would discover and 
killhim. We have only a little more of the net-work to make, when 
it will be complete,’ The old woman also told Manabish that she 
herself was the Meta” who attended to the two chiefs, and that no 
other person was permitted to enter the wigwam. 

When Manabish heard all this he struck the old woman and killed 
her, after which he removed her skin and got into it himself, took 
the bundle of basswood bark upon his back, and in this disguise 
passed undetected into the sick-lodge. Here he found the two bear 
chiefs with the arrow-shafts still protruding from their bodies. 
Manabish then took hold of the shaft of the arrow protruding from 
the body of the silvery-white bear chief and, thrusting it deeper into 
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the wound, killed him. Then he killed the gray bear chief in the 
same way, after which he skinned both bodies, dressed the skins, 
and rolled them into a bundle. When Manabish was ready to de- 
part he went out of the wigwam through the opening left by the old 
woman, and when he reached the extreme outside end of the net- 
work he shook it violently to let the 4-na’-maq-ki” know that he had 
been there and had accomplished the destruction of his chief enemies. 
The 4-na’-maq-ki” at once pursued Manabush, as did also the waters, 
which flowed out of the earth at many places. Manabish, fearing 
to be overtaken, at once ascended the highest mountain in view, 
the waters closely pursuing him. Upon the summit he found a gi- 
gantic pine tree, which he climbed to the very top. The waters soon 
reached him, and then he called out to the tree to grow twice its 
height, which it did; but soon the waters were again at his feet, 
when he again caused the tree to grow twice its original height. In 
time the waters rose to where Manabish was perched, and he again 
caused the tree to grow twice its original height, to which in time 
the waters again made their way. A fourth time Manabish caused 
the tree to grow, and for the fourth time the water rose up until it 
reached his arm-pits. Then Manabish called to the Good Spirit 
for help, saying that as he had been sent to the earth he begged for 
help against the anger of the 4-na’-maq-ki”. 

The Good Spirit caused the waters to cease their pursuit, and 
then Manabish looked around him and found only small animals 
struggling in the water, seeking for a foothold, which was nowhere 
visible. 

Presently Manabish observed the otter, and he called to him and 
said, ‘‘ Otter, come to me and be my brother; dive down into the 
water and bring up some earth, that I may make a new world.”’ 
The Otter dived down into the water, where he remained for a long 
time ; but when he returned to the surface Manabtsh saw him float- 
ing with his belly uppermost, and knew that the Otter was dead. 
Then Manabish looked around and saw the Beaver swimming upon 
the surface of the water, and said: ‘‘ Beaver, come to me and be my 
brother ; dive down into the water and bring up some earth, that I 
may make a new world.’’ ‘The Beaver dived down into the water 
and tried to reach the bottom. After a long interval Manabish 
saw him floating upon the surface, belly uppermost, and then knew 
that he too had failed to reachthe bottom. Again Manabish looked 
about to see who could accomplish the feat, when he saw the Mink 
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and said: ‘‘ Mink, come to me and be my brother ; dive down into 
the water and bring up some earth, that I may make a new world.”’ 
Then the Mink disappeared beneath the water, where he remained 
for a long time, and when he reappeared he was floating with his 
belly uppermost, and Manabtsh knew that the Mink also had 
perished. 

Manabish looked about once more and saw only the Muskrat, when 
he called out and said: ‘‘ Muskrat, come to me and be my brother ; 
dive down into the water and bring up some earth, that I may make 
a new world.’’ The Muskrat immediately complied with the wish 
of Manabush and dived down into the water. He remained so long 
beneath the surface that Manabish thought he could not return 
alive, and when he did come to the surface it was with the belly 
uppermost. Then Manabiish took the Muskrat in his hands and 
found adhering to the fore paws a minute quantity of earth. Then 
Manabish held the muskrat up, blew upon him, and restored him to 
life. Then Manabish rubbed between his palms the particle of 
earth and scattered it broadcast, when the new earth was formed 
and trees appeared. ‘ Then Manabiish thanked the Muskrat and told 
him his people should always be numerous, and have enough to eat, 
wherever he should choose to live. 

Then Manabish found the Badger, to whom he gave the skin of 
the gray bear chief, which he wears to this day, retainingethe skin 
of the silvery-white bear chief for his own use. 


The Origin of Fire and the Canoe. 


Manabush, when he was still a youth, once said to his grand- 
mother Nokoémis, ‘‘ Grandmother, it is cold here and we have no 
fire ; let me go and get some.’’ Nokomis endeavored to dissuade 
him from such a perilous undertaking, but he insisted upon it; so 
he made a canoe of bark, and, once more assuming the form 
of a Rabbit, started toward the east, across a large body of water, 
where dwelt an old man who had fire. As the Rabbit approached 
the island it was still night ; so he went onshore and traveled along 
until he came in sight of the sacred wigwam of the old man. This 
old man had two daughters, who, when they emerged from the 
sacred wigwam, saw a little Rabbit, wet and cold, and carefully tak- 
ing it up they carried it into the sacred wigwam, where they set it 
down near the fire to warm. 
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The Rabbit was permitted to remain near the fire while the girls 
went about the sacred wigwam to attend to their duties. The Rab- 
bit then hopped a little nearer toward the fire, to endeavor to grasp 
a coal, but as he moved the earth shook and disturbed the old man, 
who was slumbering. ‘The old man said; ‘‘My daughters, what 
causes this disturbance? ’’ The daughters said it was nothing ; that 
they were only trying to dry and warm a poor little rabbit which 
they had found. When the two girls were again occupied, the Rab- 
bit grasped a stick of burning wood and ran with all speed toward 
the place where he had left his canoe, closely pursued by the girls 
and the old man. The Rabbit reached his canoe in safety and 
pushed off, hastening with all speed toward his grandmother’s home. 
The velocity of the canoe caused such a current of air that the fire- 
brand began to burn fiercely ; so by the time he reached shore No- 
kémis, who had been awaiting the Rabbit’s return, saw that sparks 
of fire had burned his skin in various places. She immediately took 
the fire from him, and then dressed his wounds, after which they 
soon healed. The Thunderers received the fire from Nokémis, and 
have had the care of it ever since. 


Ka-ku'-e-ne”, the Jumper, and the Origin of Tobacco. 


One day Manabish was passing by a high mountain, when he per- 
ceived a delightful odor, which seemed to come from a crevice in 
the cliffs. Upon going closer he found the mountain inhabited by 
a Giant, who was known to be the keeper of the tobacco. Manabtsh 
then went to the mouth of a cavernandentered. Following a pass- 
age which led down into the very center of the mountain, he found a 
large chamber occupied by the Giant, who asked him in a very stern 
manner what he wanted. Manabish replied that he had come for 
some tobacco, but was told that he would have to come again in 
one year from that time, as the spirits had just been there for their 
smoke, and that ceremony occurred but once a year. Manabish, 
upon looking around the chamber, observed great quantities of bags 
filled with tobacco, one of which he snatched and darted out of the 
mountain, closely pursued by the Giant. Manabtish took to the 
mountain tops and leaped from peak to peak, but the giant followed 
so rapidly that when Manabish finally came to a peak, the opposite 
of which presented a high vertical cliff, he suddenly lay down flat 
upon the rocks, while the Giant leaped over him and down into the 
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chasm beyond. The Giant was much bruised, but managed to climb 
up the face of the cliff until he almost reached the summit, where 
he hung, as his finger-nails had all worn off. .Then Manabiish 
grasped the giant by the back, drew him up and threw him vio- 
lently to the ground and said, ‘‘ For your meanness you shall become 
Ka-ku’-e-ne”, the Jumper (or grasshopper), and you shall be known 
by your stained mouth. You shall become the pest of those who 
raise tobacco.”’ 

Then Manabish took the tobacco and divided it amongst his 
brothers and younger brothers, giving to each some of the seed, that 
they might never be without the means of having this plant for 
their use and enjoyment. 


Manabiish and the Birds. 


While Manabitish was once walking along a lake shore, tired and 
hungry, he observed a long narrow sand _ bar, which extended far 
out into the water, all around which were myriads of water fowl. 
Then Manabtsh decided to secure a feast. He had with him only 
his medicine bag; so he re-entered the brush and hung it upon a 
tree, now called ‘*‘ Manabish Tree,’’ and procured a quantity of 
bark, which he rolled into a bundle, took it upon his back, returned 
to the shore, and there, slowly walking along in sight of the birds, 
pretended to pass on. Some of the swans and ducks moved away 
from the shore, having recognized Manabush and being afraid of 
him. 

One of the swans called out,-‘* Ho! Manabish, where are you 
going?’’ He replied, ‘‘I am going to have asong. As you may 
see, I have all my songs with me.’’ Manabish then called out to 
the birds, ‘Come to me, my brothers, and let us sing and dance.’’ 
The birds assented and returned to the shore, when all retreated a 
short distance away from the lake to an open space where they could 
dance. Then Manabish put his bundle of bark down upon the 
ground, got out his singing sticks, and said to the birds: ‘‘ Now, 
all of you dance around me as I drum; sing as loudly as you can, 
and keep your eyes closed. ‘The first one to open his eyes will for- 
ever have them red and sore.’? Then Manabish began to beat time 
upon his bundle of bark, while the birds, with eyes closed, began 
to circle around him, singing as loud as they could. Beating time 
with one hand, Manabish suddenly caught a swan by the neck and 
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broke it; but before he had killed the bird it screamed out, where- 
upon Manabish said, ‘‘ That is right, brothers, sing as loud as you 
can.’’ Then another swan fell a victim; then a goose, and so on 
until the number was greatly reduced. Then the ‘hell diver”’ 
(grebe sf. ?) opened his eyes to see why there was less singing than 
at first, and beheld Manabish and the heap of victims, when he cried 
out, ‘‘ Manabish is killing us! Manabish is killing us! ’’ and imme- 
diately ran for the water, followed by the remainder of the other 
birds. 

As the ‘hell diver’’ was a poor runner, Manabtish soon caught 
up with him, and said, ‘‘I won’t kill you, but you shall always have 
red eyes, and be the laughing-stock of all the birds,’’ and with that 
gave him a kick which sent him far out into the lake, and knocked 
off his tail, so that he looked just as he does at this day. 

Manabish then gathered up the birds and taking them out upon 
the sand-bar, there buried the bodies, some with their heads pro- 
truding, others with the feet sticking out of the sand, when he built 
a fire that the bodies might be thoroughly cooked. As this would 
require some time, and as Manabtsh was tired after all his exertions, 
he decided to lie down and sleep ; so, to be informed if any one ap- 
proached, he slapped his thigh and said, ‘‘ You watch the birds and 
awaken me if any one should come near them ;’’ then lying down 
with his back to the fire, he fell asleep. 

After a while a party of Indians came along in their canoes and, 
seeing the feast in store, went to the sand-bar and took out every 
bird which Manabtsh had so carefully deposited, but put back the 
heads and feet, so that nothing remained upon the surface to indicate 
that the bodies had been disturbed. When the Indians had feasted 
they left, taking with them all that remained. 

Some time after Manabish awoke, and, being very hungry, went to 
enjoy the fruits of his stratagem. Upon attempting to pull a baked 
swan out of the sand he found nothing but the head and neck, 
which he held in his hand; then he tried another and found the 
body of that gone also. He met with disappointment in every in- 
stance. But who could have robbed him? ‘Then hestruck his thigh 
and asked, ‘‘ Who has been here to rob me of my feast. Did I not 
command you to watch while I slept?’’ His thigh responded, “I 
also fell asleep, as I was very tired; but I see some people moving 
rapidly away in their canoes, and think they were the thieves. I 
see they are very dirty and poorly dressed.’? Then Manabish ran 
33 
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out to the point of the sand-bar and beheld the people in their 
canoes, just disappearing around a point of land ; then he called to 
them and reviled them, calling them “‘ Win’nibé’go! Winnibé’go!”’ 

This is how the Menomoni have ever since designated their 
thievish neighbors. 


THe Wuizzinc-STICK”’ oR PaLL-ROARER”? ON THE WEST 
Coast or Arrica.—Governor Maloney, of Lagos (west coast of 
Africa), in his article on the Melodies of the People of West Africa, 
describes the ceremonial use of this well-known object, particularly 
among the Egbas (people of Abbeokuta) (Journal of the Manchester 
Geographical Society, Vol. 5, p. 293). * * * ‘*The Oro drums 
* * %* are used with the Oro stick to proclaim meetings of the 
Oro Society * * * convened for the trial of public offenders, 
for the consideration of State questions, etc. Here a description 
of Oro may not be out of place. It represents the active embodi- 
ment of the civil power, its mysterious head or idol. It has been 
interpreted as the executive of the State deified. The Oro stick, 
by which proclamation also takes place, is comprised of a stick re- 
sembling the handle of a whip, from the thin end of which is sus- 
pended, by means of a piece of string of some native fibre, a flat, 
thin tongue-shaped piece of wood about five inches long and two 
inches broad. 

‘« The Egbas (Yorubas) resort pre-eminently to this practice, and 
when ‘ Oro zs out’ all women, under pain of death, are obliged to 
remain shut up in their homes. The greatest reverence is extended 
to this instrument. I have seen even persons professing to be 
Christians awe-struck in its presence. By means of the handle of 
the Oro stick the tongue is given a rapid circular motion in the air, 
and this causes a weird noise, not unlike that we hear on stormy 
aights when the wind is playing down the chimneys. When such 
a noise is heard Oro is said to be out.”’ 

This instrument is thus one of the most solemn ceremony, as 
has been observed among the Australians and other savages. Curi- 
ously enough, among the Eskimos of northwestern Alaska, where 
the ‘‘ whizzing-stick ’’ is common, it is as purely a child’s toy as it 
is among civilized people. 

Joun Murpocn. 
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NOTES ON THE COSUMNES TRIBES OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY JAMES MOONEY. 


The following notes respecting the Cosumnes of California were 
obtained from Col. Z. A. Rice, of Atlanta, Georgia, who went to 
California in 1850 and spent several years in the immediate vicinity 
of the tribe, which formerly lived in the Sacramento basin, but is 
now practically extinct, having melted away like snow before the 
pitiless onset of the gold-hunter. 

The Indians went almost naked, dressing being reserved for festive 
and ceremonial occasions. They were very fond of nose and ear 
rings, shell and stone beads, and paint. Their houses were of bark, 
sometimes thatched with grass and covered with earth. ‘The bark 
was loosened from the trees by repeated blows with stone hatchets, 
the latter having the head fastened to the handle by means of deer 
sinews. Their ordinary weapons were bows and stone (chert) tipped 
arrows. The women made finely woven, conical baskets of grass, 
the smaller ones being used to hold water, while a larger kind was 
slung upon the back by means of a band pressing over the forehead, 
and was used in gathering seeds and grasshoppers. Like most 
Indians they were very fond of dogs, and there was always a large 
pack of yelping mongrel curs at every rancheria or hanging on the 
outskirts at dance gatherings and other public meetings. 

Their food included almost everything—from pine nuts to clover 
tops and from grizzly bears to grasshoppets. They were fond of 
the nutritious seeds of the nut pine, which on this account was 
known as the ‘‘digger pine’’ by the miners. As the trunks of 
these trees are frequently without branches to a height of thirty or 
forty feet from the ground, the Indians ascended them by means of 
spliced poles long enough to reach to the first limbs. The pole was 
held in place by Indians on the ground, while an expert climber 
ascended and beat off the pine cones with a short pole. In the clover 
season, when the meadows were bright with pink and white blossoms, 
whole rancherias went out literally to graze, and the Indians might 
be seen lying prone in the herbage, masticating the clover tops like 
so many cattle. Wild oats also were abundant, and likewise were 
eaten raw, 
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Another herb, known to the miners as “ wild collard,’’ was boiled , 
and eaten as greens. The mode of boiling was peculiar and closely 
resembles the method best known from its practice by the Assini- 
boins. A hole was dug in the the earth and plastered on the inside 
with wet clay, so as to form a rude kind of pot. Into this the 
herbs were put and covered with water, which was carried to the 
spot in grass-woven baskets. Next a fire was built and stones 
heated, which were then dipped quickly into a basket of water to 
remove the ashes, and put into the pot. In a few moments the 
water boiled and the mess was cooked. 

The grasshopper hunt was a great event in Digger society, and 
was conducted in a very systematic manner. A whole settlement 
would turn out and begin operations by starting a number of small 
fires at regular intervals in a circle through the woods, guiding 
the flame by raking up the pine needles, and stamping out the fire | 
when it spread too far. When the fires burned out there was left 
a narrow strip of bare ground enclosing a circular area of several 
acres, within which the game was confined. A large fire was then 
kindled at a point inside of the circle, taking advantage of the diree- 
tion of the wind, and allowed to spread unchecked. The men, armed 
with bows and arrows and accompanied by their dogs, kept to the 
windward in front of the fire and shot down the rabbits and other 
small animals as the heat drove them from cover, while the women, 
with their conical baskets on their backs, followed up the fire to 
gather up the grasshoppers, which merely had their wings singed by 
the fire, but were not killed. As a squaw picked up a hopper she 
crushed its head between her thumb and finger to kill it, and then 
tossed it over her shoulder into the basket. 

When the hunt was over, a hole about two feet deep was dug in 
the earth and filled with bark, which was then set on fire. When 
the heat was most intense the coals were raked out and the grass- 
hoppers thrown in and thus roasted. Colonel Rice has even seen 
the Indians eat the grasshoppers alive, merely taking the precaution 
to pull off the rough legs, which might have a tendency to tickle 
the throat. Quails, fish, and squirrels were also roasted whole, 
although the fastidious savage always dipped them in water to 
remove the ashes and cool the meats before beginning his meal. 

Their amusements were dancing, foot-ball, and card games, the 
latter adopted from the whites. In 1851 the natives on Dry creek, 
near Fiddletown, held a great dance. In its general features the 
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performance, which seemed to be some kind of a war dance, re- 
sembled Indian dances all over the continent. It was held in the 
open air, when the ground was parched and dry from long drouth— 
the dancers, men and women, moving around in a circle singing 
monotonous chants, occasionally varied by a chorus of yells. The 
men carried bows and arrows in their hands, while the women 
wore rattles of terrapin shells upon their legs. These shells were 
filled with pebbles and fastened upon a strip of fur which was belted 
on at the knee and ankle precisely like those which the writer has 
seen worn by the Cherokees, excepting that on the Cosumnes and 
Moquelumne rivers the shells were arranged in a single row instead 
of in a square pattern. In the slower movements of the dance the 
terrapin rattles make no sound, but when the women stamp the noise 
sounds like that of buckshot falling into a tin pan. The orchestral 
accompaniment was of the most primitive sort. Some of the per- 
formers simply carried a couple of sticks which they struck together, 
keeping time with the chorus. The drum was a half section of a 
hollow log, placed on the ground with the convex side up, while 
several stout fellows in moccasined feet stood upon it and stamped 
in unison with the general din. As the ground was dry and the 
dancers circled round and round in the same path, singing, yelling, 
and stamping, clouds of dust rose and settled upon their faces and 
bodies, while the streams of perspiration, trickling down in furrows 
through the paint and dirt, made them look like so many devils. 
The dance, of course, was a religious ceremonial, and during its 
progress my informant noticed two Indians, a man and his wife, 
sitting a short distance apart from the dancers, rocking their bodies 
from side to side and uttering low piteous moans, while the tears 
streamed down their faces and their whole manner betokened the 
most abject grief. On questioning an interpreter it was found that 
their only child was lying at home dangerously ill; that they had 
exhausted every remedy and performed every rite known to the 
shamans without avail, and now, as a last resort, they had come 
here to weep and pray until the sun went down that their loved one 
might not be taken away from them. It was the one touch that 
brought red and white alike to the level of a common humanity. 
Their foot-ball game was more properly a foot-race.* Two par- 
allel tracks were laid off and each party had its own ball. Two 


* See account of Zuiii Foot-Race p. 225. 
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athletic young fellows, representing the two contending parties, took 
their stand at one end, each with a ball on the ground in front of 
him,-and at the signal each kicks it along his respective track towards 
the goal. All along the line were stationed relays of players, whose 
duty it was to assist in getting the ball through. It was a rough- 
and-tumble game to see who should kick the ball, for no one was 
allowed to touch it with his hand. Two posts were put up at each 
end of the track and the ball must be driven between these posts. 
Betting was: heavy, the stakes being Indian trinkets of all kinds, 
and judges and stake-holders presided with a great deal of dignity. 
The score was kept by means of an even number of short sticks, 
and as each player drove the ball home he drew out one of the 
sticks, and so on until the game was won. It was a very exciting 
play and aroused as much interest as does a horse race among the 
whites. 

Their principal deity seemed to be the sun, and the women had 
a ceremony somewhat resembling the sun dance of the upper Mis- 
souri tribes. The petitioner took her position at daybreak, sitting 
upon the ground, with eyes intently fixed upon the sun, and tears 
streaming down her cheeks. She continued to send up prayers and 
lamentations all day, turning her body with the sun until it sank 
below the western hills in the evening. 

The dead were buried in the earth, although farther south, beyond 
the Moquelumne river, among tribes of different linguistic stock, 
instances of scaffold burial were observed. ‘The women, as was 
natural, were the most demonstrative in their grief. On the death 
of a relative they cut off their hair and smeared their faces with 
pine pitch and soot. For months after the funeral they paid periodic 
visits to the grave, lamenting as if over a new bereavement, while 
they placed offerings of beads upon the grave and poured libations 
of water upon the green turf. 


THE GREENLANDERS.—Aus/and for January 27, 1890, publishes 
some observations on the Greenlanders from the journal of a Danish 
missionary. They contain but little technographical information, 
but are chiefly interesting for the view they give of the relations be- 
tween the missionary and his converts in regard to the old heathen 
customs, such as witchcraft, blood-feud, etc. (Dée Grénlinder. 
Nach dem tagebuch eines misstonars aus dem Diinischen. Ausland, 
Vol. 63, p. 66-71.) Joun Murpocu. 
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INDIAN PERSONAL NAMES. 
BY J, OWEN DORSEY. 


At the Ann Arbor meeting of this Association, in 1885, it was 
the writer’s privilege to read a paper on the subject of Indian Per- 
sonal Names. This was published in full in Vol. 34 of the Proceed- 
ings. A letter from Professor Chamberlin, of Toronto, induced the 
writer to undertake the preparation of an extensive monograph on 
the same subject, which will be published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

There will be six lists, in which the Indian names will precede 
their English meanings: Winnebago, consisting of 380 names ; 
Iowa, Oto, and Missouri, of 506 names; Kwapa, of 15; Osage, of 
470; Kansa, of 593; and Omaha and Ponka, of 1,182, making a 
total of 3,146 names gained by the writer from members of the 
tribes mentioned. All these tribes have their gentes named after 
animals. 

It is the wish of the writer to collate the names of these six lists 
with those of the Dakota, Assiniboin, and other Siouan tribes, as 
given in the schedules of the census of 1880. All such names 
mentioned in this paper are taken from the schedules of that census. 

Each of the six lists will have its names in the original Indian, 
arranged in alphabetical order and numbered consecutively, without 
regard to the other Indian-English lists. Each Indian-English list 
will be preceded by an account of the gentes of the tribe or tribes 
using the names, and a list of abbreviations. In the list itself will be 
several columns: 1, the number of the personal name; 2, the gens, 
and sometimes the sub-gens, in which it is found; 3, the animal 
name, etc., associated with the gens or sub-gens ; 4, the sex of the 
person bearing the name; 5, the name in the original, with its 
English meaning. Cross-references will be made whenever prac- 
ticable. Two examples are given of the beginnings of these lists. 
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Tciwere (Iowa, Oto, and Missouri) List. 


Oto and | Animal 


ex. Personal name. 
Mo. gens. | name. 8 


A-he’ a-ki-we’-nun, He Goes Running 
to the Hill. Mary La Fléche said 
that this was a feminine name. 


Eagle, ete. . | A-hu/ tha-ke, Hard (?) Wings. 


A-hu/ the’-we, Black Wings. 
Beaver. . | A-hu’ thi, Yellow Wings. 


Winnebago List. 


Animal name. | Sex. Personal name. 


Bird. A-hu/ ki-shi’-ne win’-ke, Young-bird- 
that-sheds- its - first - feathers- as - it- 
Jlaps-its Wings Female. 


A-hu/ ki-pa/ra win’-ke, (Bird with) 
Wings Spread Female. Suid of a 
young bird just learning to fly. 


Wn.-W. | Thunder-bird. . | A-hu’ man pa’-ka, He who Hits the 
Ground with his Wings. Refers to 
a cloud. 


In giving the explanations of names, references will be made to 
the myths. For example, Pasi duba, Four Peaks, a masculine name, 
suggests incidents in several Omaha myths. In the myth of Ha- 
ghi-ge, He-ga, the Buzzard, tells how he had to pass over four flat- 
topped peaks before he was taken to prescribe for the wounded water- 
monsters. In the same myth, when Ha-ghi-ge was about to take 
up the fourth stone to be used in the sweat-bath, he addressed the 
stone thus:” ‘On the four peaks, venerable man, may I come in 
sight with my young ones!’’ In the myth of the Bear-girl the 
four brothers fled with their little sister, and had passed over four 
peaks before the other sister, the Bear-girl, came in sight. 
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The English-Indian list will contain all of the 3,146 names, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Some examples are given: 

Ancestral (or Hatiga), Female, Han’-ga mi (Kansa). 

Han’-ka win (Osage). 
Huii’-e mi (Tciwere). 
Chief, Ga-hi’-ge (Ponka and Omaha). 
Ga-hin’-ge (Kansa). 
Ka-hi’-ke (Osage and Tciwere). 

Female Difficult to be Seen, A-ta tshe-khi mi (Tciwere). 

Ha-tsha tshe-khi win-ke (Winnebago). 

The writer has found no name in the first or second person, though 
two names of this character appear in the census schedules. These 
were probably mistakes of the recorder, or else they were given 
intentionally by unscrupulous interpreters. 

A study of the six lists referred to above, in connection with those 
of the Santee, Sisseton and Warpeton, Yankton, and Assiniboin, 
has resulted in the discovery of certain classes of names, such as 
color names, iron names, whirlwind names, and the names of com- 
posite beings. 

Color Names.—The writer suspects that some of the color names 
have a mythical or symbolic meaning. For instance, we find these 
Elk names: White, Black, Spotted, Red, Scarlet, Gray, and Yel- 
low. Buffalo names: Black, White (an albino), Yellow, Spotted, 
and Gray. Grizzly bear names: Black, White, Brown or Dark 
Gray, Gray, Red, and Scarlet. Wolf names: Black, White, Gray, 
Scarlet. Zhunder-bird names: Black, White, Distant-white, Yellow, 
Yellowish Brown or Dark Gray, Green or Blue, and Scarlet. agle 
names: Black, White, Spotted, Gray, Yellow, Red, and Scarlet. 
Hawk names: White, Black, Brown, Gray, and Red. The Assini- 
boin have Scarlet Crane and Green Cormorant. The Winnebago 
have Black, White, Green, and Yellow Snake, the last being the 
rattlesnake. The Santee have Scarlet Claws, and the Yankton, 
Scarlet Hoofs. Scarlet Moccasins, Scarlet Tip-end (formerly a 
Santee name, Ifikpa-duta), Scarlet Iron, and Scarlet Hail. The 
Santee have Scarlet Indian Carriage, Scarlet Medicine, and Scarlet 
Pine. Scarlet Eyes isa Yankton name. Other Santee names are: 
Scarlet Dawn, Yellow Dawn, Spotted Sun, Scarlet Night, Black 
Lightning, Green Star, Scarlet Star, and Green Eggs. Yellow 
Lightning is a Sisseton and Warpeton name. White-Hairéd Female, 
Red-Haired Female, Green-Haired Female, and Yellow-Haired Fe- 
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male point to the myth of the Badger’s Son. In like manner the 
masculine names corresponding to the four just given recall the myth 
of the Chief’s Son and the Thunderers, the latter being four old 
men with large heads, one having white hair, one red, one green, 
and one yellow. It is very probable that four of these colors—black 
or red, white, green or blue, and yellow—are associated in mythology 
with the four winds, as is the case among the Zufii, Navajo, and 
other tribes in the southwest, and the Carolina Cherokee, according 
to Mr. Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology. Among the Omaha, 
according to Mr. Francis La Fléche, red is the color symbolizing 
the east. In ‘‘Omaha Sociology’’ the writer has given a sketch 
of the tent of A-ga-ha-wa-shu-she, an Omaha. It will be found as 
Plate XXXI in the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
1882. On the tent are four parallel zigzag lines, of different colors, 
evidently representing four kinds of lightning. The owner of the 
tent was a member of the Black Bear people, who united with the 
Elk people in the worship of the thunder. 

Tron Names.—Maza, in Dakota; ma*zé, in Omaha, Ponka, and 
Kansa ; manse, in Osage ; manthe, in Tciwere, and maza-ra or mas, 
in Winnebago, are now translated iron ’’ or metal.’’ But can 
that be the true rendering in any or all of the following names ? 
It is very improbable. The writer must confess his ignorance of 
the archaic meaning of the term. Up to the present time he has 
found the following ‘‘ Iron’’ names, though there may be others: 
Ate oye maza, was rendered ‘‘ Father Iron Track ’’ by the census 
enumerator, under the notion that ate always means ‘‘father;”’ 
but there is another ‘‘ate,’’ a synonym of ‘‘ato,’’ 40 become green 
or dlue on, so this name may mean ‘‘ ‘Track Becomes Blue on it; ’’ 
Bad Iron; Buffalo Bull with Iron Horns; Climbs Iron ; Comes 
Home and Stands after Naming Iron; Distant-white Iron Female ; 
Female who Carries Iron home; Female who Dwells-in Iron; Fe- 
male who Jumps-on Iron ; Female who Knocks-down Iron ; Female 
who Opens Iron; Female who Sits Viewing Iron; Female who 
Smokes Iron (in a pipe); Four Iron Female ; Good Iron Female ; 
Growing Iron ; Half Iron ; Her Bare Iron ; Her Good Iron Female ; 
Her Iron Pipe Female; His Iron Bow; His Rattling Iron (His 
Bell, Tamaza-hdahda); Iron; Iron Appears; Iron Bar; Iron 
Blanket Female; Iron Boulder ; Iron Buffalo; Iron Cedar; Iron 
Claws ; Iron Claws Female; Iron Cloud; Iron Coming out in the 
same place Female ; Iron Day; Iron Dog; Iron Door; Iron Door 
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Female ; Iron Elk; Iron Eyes (of an eagle) ; Iron Eyes (of an elk) ; 
Iron Female; Iron Guardian Spirit; Iron Hawk ; Iron Hawk Fe- 
male ; Iron Head; Iron Heart; Iron Hoop; Iron Horn; Iron in 
the Face; Iron Is-returning Crying-aloud; Iron Kills-them; Iron 
Leggins; Iron Legs; Iron Lightning; Iron Lightning Female ; 
Iron Lodge; Iron Lodge Female; Iron Lying In-sight; Iron Man 
(or Iron Indian); Iron Mane ; Iron Nation; Iron Necklace ; Iron 
Night Female ; Iron Preparing-herself Female ; Iron Quill-feathers ; 
Iron Road ; Iron Road Female ; Iron Second-son ; Iron Shield ; Iron 
Shirt; Iron Star; Iron Star Female; Iron Striking-itself; Iron 
Tracks or Iron Trail; Iron Tracks Female; Iron Thunderbird ; 
Iron Tusk ; Iron Upon-her Female; Iron Voice; Iron Walks Cry- 
ing-aloud; Iron Whip; Iron Wind; Iron Wings; Female who 
Kicks-a-hole-in Iron; Makes Iron sound with his foot (by kicking, 
jumping, etc.); Mazahuha naji*, probably, Standing Iron Legs ; 
Ma’-ze-da", an archaic Omaha name, masculine, apparently refers to 
ma"ze, now rendered, iron; Ma®-ze wa-ji®, meaning not gained, an 
archaic feminine Ponka name; Female who Named Iron; Noisy 
Iron; Female who Plays with Iron; Rattling Iron Female; raz- 
ting here is sna, not hdahda; Returning Iron; Revolving Iron; 
Running Iron; Sending Iron; Shows Iron ; Sliding Iron Female ; 
Small Iron Eagle; Small Iron Mallard ; Small Iron Wings ; Soft 
(?) Iron; Spotted Iron; Standing White Iron; Sweet-Smelling 
Iron Female; Taps the Iron; Thrown Iron Female; Turns Iron ; 
Two Iron Female; Walks-on Iron;. Female who Walks-on Iron ; 
Wings with Iron in the middle ; Woman with Iron Hair; Yellow 
Tron (brass ?). 

Whirlwind Names.—¥Face Whirlwind ; Gray Whirlwind ; Gray 
Whirlwind Female; Grizzly-Bear Whirlwind ; Scarlet Whirwind. 

Nation or Oyate Names of the Dakota.—Female who made the, 
Nation ; Good Nation ; Her Mysterious Nation ; His Large Nation ; 
His Nation; Iron Nation; Rattling Nation; Scarlet Nation. 

Tunkan or Stone-God Names of the Santee Dakota.—Beautiful 
Tunkan ; Female who Hears the Tunkan ; Female who Prays-to 
the Tunkan ; Female who Rattles the Tunkan ; Female who shakes 
the Tunkan often; Female who Steps-on the Tunkan; Female 
Stepped-on by the Tunkan ; Four-cornered Tunkan Female ; Many 
Tunkan ; Moving Tunkan Female; Mysterious Tunkan ; Plays-on 
the Tunkan ; Singing Tunkan ; Tunkan Comes Rattling and Lies- 
down Female ; Tunkan Man (¢. e., Tunkan Indidn man) ; Tunkan 
Moving-itself Female. 
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Thunder-being Names.—Eagle Thunder-being ; Hawk Thunder- 
being ; Pigeon Thunder-being ; Buffalo-bull Thunder-being ; Grizzly 
bear Fhunder-being ; Fire Thunder-being ; Left-handed Thunder- 
being; Soldier Thunder-being ; Venerable-man Thunder-being. 
Other Thunder-being names have been given among the color names. 

Composite Animal Names.—Crow Dog ; Grizzly-bear Eagle ; Horse 
Eagle ; Cloud Eagle; Moon Hawk Female; Buffalo-bull Eagle ; 
Male-of-the-Indian-race Eagle, or Man Eagle; Venerable-man 
Eagle ; Thunder-being Woman. 

Genealogical Tables. —The monograph will end with several gene- 
alogical tables of Omaha and Ponka. In each table a few affinities 
will be represented as well as consanguinities. That of the. Real 
Osage sub-gens of the Ponka tribe contains 191 names, extending 
through seven generations. Were the writer to prepare a copy of 
this genealogical table on a scale large enough for exhibition 
the chart would be forty feet in length. The table illustrates 
not only the subject of Indian personal names, but also the 
kinship system and marriage laws of the people; and the other 
tables agree with it. For at least six generations a Ponka has been 
at liberty to marry into any gens excepting those of his parents and 
grandparents. It has been inferred by some students that at some 
past time, if not now, the Ponka, Omaha, and their kindred tribes 
were forbidden to marry into gentes, say, on the same side of the 
tribal circle, or constituting a common brotherhood or phratry, and 
that there was a group of gentes from which one was obliged to 
select his wife ; but the writer finds no traces of such a custom. 

Among the questions suggested by this paper is one that deserves 
careful investigation: Did the Dakota or Sioux ever have animal 
names for their gentes ? The writer has put the question to several 
white missionaries, as well as to Indians, and there has been but one 
‘answer: “The Dakota have no animal names for their gentes, and 
no tribal,or clan taboo. Each man has his personal taboo. While 
some Dakota divisions are seemingly named after animal taboos, 
as Those who eat no dogs, Those who eat no geese, and Those 
who eat no buffalo, the members of the divisions thus named are 
not forbidden to eat the dog, goose, or buffalo.’’ But while this is 
the case at the present day, has there always been such a difference 
between the Dakota tribes and the others of the same linguistic 
family? Who can tell ? 
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STONE MONUMENTS IN NORTHWESTERN IOWA AND 
SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA. ‘ 


BY T. H. LEWIS, 


In a paper read before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, February 5, 1889, I described interesting specimens of certain 
«¢stone monuments,’’ which, from the nature of their material and ° 
mode of construction, may be termed Bowlder Outline figures. 
Last summer, having occasion to visit the valley of the Big Sioux 
river and the Coteau des, Prairies, to the east of it, I met with a 
number of these interesting remains of prehistoric times and made 
full notes of them, of which the following is a concise account : 

Bic Sioux Vatiey Locatity.—In Lyon county, Iowa, about 
one and a half miles west of Granite Station, on the north side of 
the Sioux Falls Branch of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids and North- 
ern railroad, there isa plateau on which is a large group of mounds, 
which I surveyed on July 29 and 30, 1889. Scattered among these 
mounds, principally near the center of the group, are many bowlder 
outlines, representing circles and ellipses. 

One circle, 34 feet in diameter, has no opening, and the bowlders, 
111 in number, are laid close together. A portion of the line passes 
over the base of a mound. Less than roo feet distant there is 
another circle, 30 feet in diameter and composed of 67 bowlders. 
There is a small opening on one side about one foot in width, the 
bowlders marking each side of the opening being much larger than 
any of the others forming the circle. The base of one of the 
mounds, which is 60 feet in diameter and’5'%4 feet high, is sur- 
rounded by a circle of small bowlders, 134 in number, without 
opening. An elliptical outline, consisting of 167 bowlders, is 124 
feet in length and 36 feet in width. Near by is another of still 
larger dimensions, but somewhat irregular in outline. 

Some circles join others, in which case at the point where they 
unite there is but one line of bowlders, which completes both circles. 
At one place there is a group of seven contiguous circles, all of 
which are connected in this manner. Among the works is a double 
circle formed by two series of bowlders, or one circle within another, 
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both series being close together. Many of the circles are formed 
of bowlders weighing from 25 to 60 pounds each, and occasionally 
there is one that will weigh 1oo pounds or more. ‘There are also 
several circles of small stones, which range from less than two feet 
to six feetin diameter. In all instances the bowlders are imbedded 
to a greater oylesser degree in the soil, some being not more than 
half exposed, while only the tops of others are visible above the 
surface. 

Just south of the railroad track, and opposite the monuments 
described, there is a large inclosure or fort of the mound-builders’ 
times, with low walls, the surface of which within shows every evidence 
of former occupancy ; but, strange to relate, there is no evidence of 
bowlder circles there. There were some circles outside, but none 
inside the fort. North of the railroad, less than one mile from the 
preceding locality, near the edge of a high plateau, there was for- 
merly another group of bowlder outlines, many of which have been 
destroyed. Noticing a few bowlders protruding above the surface 
and forming the segment of a circle, I procured a pick and shovel 
and made an investigation in order to ascertain if the remainder of 
the bowlders could not be accounted for, and the search was not 
fruitless. I found that about three-quarters of the bowlders, which 
formed a circle 33 feet in diameter, had sunk beneath the surface or 
had been covered up by the soil, the depth of which above them 
varied from one to eight inches. 

THe Coreau pes Prarries Locatiry.—In the western part of 
Murray county, Minnesota, there is a series of conspicuous hills, 
knolls, and ridges, which are irregularly grouped, and the highest 
points of which rise some 200 feet above the lowest surrounding val- 
leys. That portion of these elevations lying south of the Pipestone 
branch of theC., St. P., M. & O. R. R. was known to the Indians 
as Buffalo Ridge, and it still retains the name. The top of this ridge 
is some two miles in length, running in a general course from north- 
west to southeast through sections 16 and 21 of township 106, range 
43, and finally terminating on all sides in lower spurs and terraces, 
the base of the whole ridge covering perhaps three square miles. 

On the highest knoll there is a series of bowlder outlines, mostly 
formed of small stones. The best preserved of these figures appar- 
ently represents a buffalo, as shown in the accompanying diagram, 
It heads to the northeast, and its greatest length is nearly twelve 
feet. The horns are nicely rounded and one of them is formed by 
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a double row of stones. Between the outlines of the head there is 
a large bowlder, about two-thirds of which is exposed and which 
fills out the head, making it practically solid. Between the outlines 
of the body there were formerly one large and two smaller bowlders 
which filled the space. The beds or matrices in which they had 
lain were plainly visible when I made the survey, on August 15, 
1889. These three stones had been removed by some of the settlers, 
probably for building purposes. ‘This figure can scarcely be called 
an ‘‘effigy,’’ but it is so nearly like one that it may be considered 


Bowlder outline of a Buffalo, Murray Co., Minnesota. 


a connecting link between the effigy mounds proper and the bowlder 
outlines; yet there is sucha radical difference between the two 
extremes that a separate classification is a necessity; for, while the 
first represents one half of an animate object in bass-relief, as it 
were, and is built solidly of earth, the other is a mere outline formed 
of stones or bowlders. 

But a few feet distant from the ends of the Buffalo’s legs there are 
two lines (trails) of small stones 2%4 feet asunder and running 
toward what has apparently been a stone heap or cairn, which is 
partially demolished. On the same knoll there are parts of three 
other animals, which, judging from the traces still existing, rep- 
resented different kinds, the outline of no two being exactly alike. 
There were two other trails, each with double lines, one being formed 
with small stones and the other by bowlders weighing from four to 
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ten pounds each. There were also several small circles from one to 
six feet in diameter, in a good state of preservation, while others that 
had been partially demolished could still be traced. One of the 
undisturbed ones was located a short distance northeast of the Buffalo, 
on the slope of the knoll; it was two feet in diameter, inside meas- 
usement, and had an opening five inches in width. The largest 
stone among those forming this circle was 114 inches in diameter, 
while nearly all the others were still smaller. All the stones and 
bowlders forming the figures on this knoll were more or less im- 
bedded in the soil, showing that they were not placed there very 
recently. 

Toward the southeast, at the base of the ridge, about one mile 
distant, I discovered. some new forms in bowlder work, which may 
be called ‘‘ pavements.’’ These are not large, being only from two 
to five feet in diameter and composed of bowlders weighing from four 
to eight pounds. Nearly all of these figures are round, but a few are 
square or nearly so, while occasionally there is one that is irregular in 
outline. The top surface is as nearly even as it is possible to make 
such work. In each pavement the bowlders are of one size, or 
nearly so, and they are well bedded in the ground. There are also 
a few small circles and crescents, generally formed by small stones, 
and a few bowlder trails. These different figures are scattered here 
and there, scarcely more than three or four being found together. 

ForMER NOTICES AND CRITICAL REMARKS.—In the paper referred 
to, which was printed in the American Anthropologist for April, 
1889, I overlooked the fact that the explorer, J. N. Nicollet, who 
visited southern Minnesota in 1838, made particular mention of 
such bowlder work in his report, printed in 1845.* The first refer- 
ence is on page 12, as follows: 

‘<One mile from the Zraverse des Sioux, and on the bank of the 
river, are the remains of an Indian camp; the circular area of which 
is still indicated by the heaps of stones around each lodge. As this 
indicates the existence of a custom no longer in use among the 
Niakotahs, or Sioux, who have occupied the country for a long time 
back, it is difficult to assign the true origin of this relic. The 
Sissitons, the fourth tribe of the Ndakotahs, on whose lands these 
relics are found, have no tradition of them.’’ 


* Report intended to illustrate a map of the Hydrographic Basin of the Upper 
Mississippi River made by J. N. Nicollet, January 11, 1845. Washington, 1845. 
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Two pages further on, speaking of the evidence to be found of 
the ‘‘ erratic deposite ’’ in the shape of fragments of primitive and 
transition rocks scattered over the Coteau, he says: 

“The Sioux take advantage of these loose materials to erect sig- 
nals on the most elevated spots, or to designate the place by some 
conical structure, where some exhausted hunter has died on the 
prairies, and desires to be buried in a more prominent situation ; 
or they amuse themselves in shaping them into fantastic figures. 
They give names to these localities, which thus serve as landmarks 
in a country where there are no other geographical beacons.”’ 

Again, on the same page, having described a w-w/, or swamp, 
situated somewhere between the heads of the ¢chan na tam-be or 
hidden wood and Okshida creeks, he uses the following words: 

“* Lastly, by way of illustration to what I have said above of the 
usages of the Sioux, I may add, that, on the western side of the 
aforesaid zw2-zwz, and on the most elevated crest of the Coteau, 
there is a great accumulation of the materials belonging to the er- 
ratic deposite, of which they have availed themselves to construct the 
effigy of a man ; so that the spot is called tuyan-witchashta-karapi ; 
in English, the place where has been built up a man of stone.”’ 

On his large map, published in 1842, this particluar figure appears 
marked in the locality deseribed, and is designated ‘‘ Stone Man.’’ 
Nicollet does not say that he saw it himself, and his map shows no 
track to it but indicates a route passing more directly westward from 
Shetek Lake by the Great Oasis, now Bear Lakes, to the Red 
Pipestone Quarry. He must have been a little too hasty in forming 
his opinion when he so readily considered ‘‘ bowlder outlines ’’ to 
be the work of the Sioux Indians, especially as it may be seen that 
he held the stone circles at Traverse des Sioux to be much more 
ancient than the Sioux occupancy of that country. 

George Catlin, the painter, had previously visited the Quarry, in 
1836, and he apparenty saw this effigy on his return thence east- 
ward ; for in his ‘‘letter’’ he declares his intention of seeing the 
‘“«Stone man medicine,’’ but there is no further reference to it in 
the book. It may be remarked here that the name he calls it by 
does not favor the idea that the Sioux gave him to understand that 
their people had made this monument. 

Now, it was this Stone Man that I was most anxious to find last 
August, but the search was unsuccessful. The probabilities are that 
it, or rather the bowlders composing it, has been carried off by 
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settlers of the neighborhood, wherever that was. There is no doubt 
that it was in existence until within a comparatively recent date ; 
for a reliable man, a Mr. Casey, who was connected with the U. S. 
mail service, told me that he had seen it, and that it was situated 
somewhere on Buffalo Ridge near the Buffalo.* 

There can be no doubt that the Indians used bowlders and stones 
to hold down the edges of their tents or tepees; and it may be 
further added that the whites have used bowlders for the same pur- 
pose. But the remains of the old Indian camps are not to be taken 
into consideration in this connection for the following reason: 
While bowlders have thus undoubtedly been utilized by the Indians, 
and while they may have formed, in cases, almost a perfect circle 
when in use, yet on the removal of the tent they would naturally be 
pushed or thrown to one side, thus destroying the symmetry of the 
circle. I have seen many Indian camping places where bowlders 
have been used, but have failed to note a single instance where a 
regular circle of stones has been left on their abandonment. If 
the tepee theory be admitted in explanation of the larger circles, 
how explain the very small ones, in which even a papoose would find 
it difficult to stretch himself at full length ? 

There is yet need of a great deal of light on the subject of Bowl- 
der outlines. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, May 14, 1890. 


MUTILATION OF THE TEETH AMONG THE WANYAMURZI.—Accord- 
ing to Paul Richard (Zectschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Ber- 
lin, Vol. 24, p. 256) the Wanyamurzi of Central Africa for a tribal 
mark break off the inner corner of each of the middlé upper incisors. 
These corners are not filed off, as is usually reported, but split off 
chip by chip by laying a little iron chisel, the length of the finger, 
against the tooth and striking it with a little stick. The operation 
must be very painful, as extremely violent headaches in the back of 
the head result from it. Joun Murpocu. 


* In the winter of 1854—’5 a young man by the name of Northrop, who had 
lived in the tents of the Dakotas more or less, told a friend of mine (Mr. A. J. 
H.) about a stone work he had seen on the western prairies, which was shaped 
like aman. This was most probably the Stone Man of Catlin, Nicollet, and Mr. 
Casey. 
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chez les peuples de l’extréme Orient et 
Phistoire du sens visuel. Le Muséon, 
Par., 1890, ix, 242-249.—Hartland 
(E, S.) Peeping Tom and Lady 
Godiva, Folk-lore, Lond., 18go, i, 
207-226.—Harvey (J.) Notes on 
some undescribed cup-marked rocks at 
Duntocher, Dumbartonshire. Proc. 
Soc. Antiq. Scotland, Edinb., 1889, 
xxlil, 130-137.—Haynes (H. W.) 
Recent progress in American archz- 
ology. Tenth. An. Rep. Archol. 
Inst. America, Cambridge, 1889, 95- 
105.—Hoffman (W. J.) Remarks on 
Ojibway ball play. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1890, iii, 133-135.—Holmes 
(W. H.) On the evolution of orna- 
ment—an American lesson. 137- 
146.+Hough (W.) Notes on the 
archeology and ethnology of Easter 
Island. Am. Naturalist, Phila., 1889, 
xxiii, 877-888. —Houzé. Recherches 
sur indice nasal; V’indice nasal des 
Flamands et des Wallons. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Brux., 1888-9, vii, 177- 
205.—Hurd (Kate C.) On anthro- 
pometry. Times & Reg., N. Y. & 
Phila., 1890, vii, 506-511.—-Hutch- 
inson (J.) An account of the skele- 
ton of the Norwich dwarf. Tr. Path. 
Soc. Lond., 1888-9, xl, 229-235, 2 
pl.—Huxley (T.H.) On the natural 
inequality of men. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1889-90, xxxvi, 761-784. 
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Government: Anarchy or regi- 
mentation. Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 
1890, xxvii, 843-866.—Israel (O.) 
Augeborne Spalten des Ohrlappchens, 
Ein Beitrag zur Vererbungslehre. Arch. 
f. path. Anat., etc., Berl., 1890, cxix. 
241-253.—Jacobson (J.A.) Bella- 
Coola Sagen. Ausland, Stuttgart, 1890, 
352-354. Geheimbiinde der 
Kiistenbewohner Nordamerikas. /ézd., 
290-293.—Jentsch (H.) Provinzial- 
rémische und andere vorgeschichtliche 
Funde in der Niederlausitz. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1889, 659-663.—Joest( W.) [ef a/.] 
Mehrere Mittheilungen, betreffend Au- 
genschminke. 1890, 47.—Joly 
(H.) Jeunes criminels parisiens. Arch. 
de Vanthrop. crim., Par., 1890, v, 147- 
174.—Joshi (P. B.) On the Gond- 
halis, a class of Maratha Bards. J. An- 
throp. Soc. Bombay, 1886-9, i, 371- 
377. ten Kate (H.).  Ethno- 
yraphische und anthropologische Mit- 
theilungen aus dem amerikanischen 
Siidwesten und aus Mexico.  Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1889, 664-668. —_Krauss 
(F.S.) Die Quialgeister bei den Siid- 
slaven. Ausland, Stuttgart, 1890, 329- 
333-—Lamb (D.S.) The olecranon 
perforation, Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1890, ili, 159-174.—Levi (C. A.) 
Nuove suppellettili archeologiche pro- 
vinciali. Atti r. Ist. Veneto disc., lett. 
ed arti., 1888-9, 6. s., vii, 447-457, 
2 pl. Illustrazione di alcuni 
bronzi antichi. /déd., 785-796, 3 pl.— 
Le Villenoisy (F.) D’une erreur 
archéologique relative aux bronzes 
anciens. Revue Archwol., Par., 18go, 
3. S., Xv, 248-253.— Lloyd (W.) The 
religion of the Semites. Westminst. 
Rev., Lond., 1890, cxxxiii, 375-383.— 
Lombroso (C.) Palimsesti del 
carcere. Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 
1889, x, 557-576. Rughe 
anomale speciali ai criminali. /dzd., 
1899, xi, 96. Homo delinquens, 
{Transl. from the Italian.] Wien 
med. 1890, xiii, 87; 103; I19.— 
Lombroso (C.)e R. Laschi. Rei 
politici per occasione e per passione. 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1890, 
xi, 34-55, I pl.—_Macdonald (J.) 
Coutumes et croyances des tribus de 
PAfrique australe. Rev. scient., Par., 
1890, xlv, 641-648. Manners, 
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customs, superstitions, and religions of 
South African tribes. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1889-90, xix, 264-297.— 
Manouvrier. Esistono dei caratteri 
anatomici propriai criminali? I crim- 
inali presentano almeno certi caratteri 
anatomici particolari? Come si de- 
vono interpretare questi caratteri ? 
[Rapp., transl. from the French]. 
Anomalo, Napoli, 1889, i, 294-301.— 
Mantegazza (P.) L’eredita delle 
lesioni traumatiche e dei caratteri ac- 
quisiti dall’individuo. Arch. per l’an- 
trop., Firenze, 1889, xix, 391-405. 
La lingua universale. Jdid., 
407-417.—Marks for physical effi- 
ciency. Brit. M. J., Lond., 1890, i, 
793-—Marro (A.) Sui caratteri della 
donna criminale. Arch, di psichiat., 
etc., Torino, 1889, x, 576-580.— 
Maska. Ueber die Gleichzeitigkeit 
des Mammuths mit dem diluvialen 
Menschen in Mahren. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1889, n. 
F., ix [82-89].—Maxwell (H. EF.) 
Primitive implements, weapons, orna- 
ments, and utensils from Wigtown- 
shire. Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scotland, 
Edinb., 1889, xxiii, 200-232. Meade 
(M. J.) On the Moghiahs or Baoris 
of Rajputana and Central India. J. 
Anthrop. Soc., Bombay, 1886-9, i, 
274-288.—Meyer (A. G.) Unter- 
suchungen iiber das sachsische Haus 
im Kreise Greifenberg, Hinterpom- 
mern. Verhandl, d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1889, 614-625.— 
Miller (H.) Notice of the dis- 
covery of a hoard of silver penan- 
nular armlets and coins at ‘Tarbat, 
Ross-Shire. Proc. Soe. Antiq. Scot- 
land, Edinb., 1889, xxii, 314-317.— 
Miller (P.) Notices of the standing 
stones of Alloa and Clackmanan. 
Lbid., 153-164.— Modi (J. J.) Omens 
among the Parsees. J. Anthrop. Soc. 
Bombay, 1888, i, 289-295. 
On a Persian coffin said to be 3,000 
years old, sent to the Museum of the 
Society by Mr. Malcolm, of Bushire. 
lbid., 426-441.—M [ont] (P. d[e}]). 
Onze Vlaamsche ‘* Componisten”’ ofte 
Liedjeszangers. Volkskunde, Gent, 3° 
Jaarg. 1890, 25-39.—Montélius (O.) 
L’age du bronze en Egypte. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1890, i, 27-48, 6 pl. 
Verbindungen zwischen Skan- 
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vor Christi Geburt. [Transl.] Arch. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1890, xix, I- 
21.—Mooney (J.) The Cherokee 
bali play. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1890, iii, 105-132. — Morris (C.) 
From brute to man. Am, Naturalist, 
Phila., 1890, xxiv, 341~-350.—Mor- 
selli (E.) Anomalie dell’ osso occip- 
itale in 200 cranii di alienati. [Abstr.] 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1890, 
xi, 94.— Munro (R.) The _pre- 
historic cemetery of Frégg, at Rosegg, 
Carinthia. Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot- 
land, Edinb., 1889, xxiii, 241-246, 1 
pl.—Nehring. Ueber altigyptische 
Katzen von Bubastis, Beni- Hassan und 
Siut. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., Berl., 1839, 558-572, 1 pl.— 
Nicolucci (G.) Anomalie e de- 
formazioni artificiali del cranio. Anom- 
alo, Napoli, 1890, ii, 65-72. —Ordish 
(T. F.) Morris dance at Revesby. 
Folk-Lore J., Lond., 1890, vii, 331- 


356. — Ottolenghi (S.) II man- 
cinismo anatomico criminali. 
[Abstr.] Arch. di psichiat., ete., 


Torino, 1889, x, 619.—Pector (D.) 
Essai de localisation des habitants pré- 
colombiens de l’Amérique Centrale. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1890, iii, 31-33.—Peet (S.D.) The 
Cliff-Dwellers and their works. Am. 
Antiquarian, Mendon, IIl., 1890, xii, 
85-104. The “Sacred En- 
closures’? of Ohio, /béd., 131-154.— 
Periostitis and atrophy of ancient 
Egyptian bones. Lancet, Lond., 18go, 
i, 404.—Ponchon. Les mégalithes 
de la Somme. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1889, 3. s., xii, 556-567.— 
Powell (F. Y.) Recent research 
on Teutonic mythology. Folk-lore, 
Lond., 1890, i, 118-126.—Pratt (G.) 
The genealogy of the sun, a Samoan 
legend. Rep. Australas. Ass. Adv. 
Se., [1889,] i, 447-463.—Proal (L.) 
La responsabilité morale des criminels. 
Rev. phil., Par., 1890, xxix, 384- 
398. — Quedenfeldt (M.) Ueber 
die Corporationen der Uléd_ Ssidi 
Hammed-u- Missa und der Orma im 
stidlichen Morokko. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1889, 572-586.— Raeymaekers(D.) 
Note sur le ‘“* Dolmen” de Duysbourg, 
prés de Tervueren. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Brux., 1888-9, vii, 270-281. 
—Raghunathjee (K.) On the Pitars 
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or Tanks. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 
1886-9, i, 353.—Ranke (J.) Ueber 
hdhere und niedrigere Stellung der 
Ohren am Kopfe des Menschen. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch, in Wien, 
1889, n. F., ix, [140-142].—Regalia 
(E.) Sul museo dell’imperatore Au- 
gusto. Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 
1889, xix, 449-466. — Régis (E.) 
Les régicides dans histoire et dans le 
présent; étude médico-psychologique. 
Arch. de l’anthrop. crim., Par., 1890, v, 
5-34. Adso, Reprint.—Rehatsek (E.) 
Veneration of the dead in China, J. 
Anthrop. Soc. Bombay, 1886-9, i, 304- 
328. On a descriptive alpha- 
betical list of twenty occult sciences of 
the Muslims. /dzd.,415-424.—Reiss 
(W.) Ueber Funde aus der Steinzeit 
Aegyptens. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1889, 702- 
713, 2 pl.—Rink (H.) On a safe 
conclusion concerning the origin of the 
Eskimo, which can be drawn from the 
designation of certain objects in their 
language. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., « 
1890, xix, 452-458.—Risley (H. H.) 
‘The race basis of Indian political move- 
ments. Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1890, 
Ivii, 742-759. On anthropol- 
ogy in India. J. Anthrop. Soc. Bom- 
bay, 1886-9, i, 343-352.—Ritchie 
(D. G.) Natural selection and the 
spiritual world. |Westminst. Rev., 
Lond., 1890, cxxxiii, 459-469.—Ro- 
manes (G. J.) Darwin’s latest critics. 
Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 1890, xxvii, 
823-832. Weissmann’s theory 
of heredity. Contemp. Rev., Lond., 
1890, lvii, 686-699.—Rossi (G.) e 
S. Ottolenghi. Tipi di criminali 
nati. Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 
1890, xi, 91-93. — Schadenberg. 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss der im Innern 
Nordluzons lebenden St&mme. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1889, 674-700, 1 pl.— 
Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Ueber einen 
heiligen Krug von Borneo. Internat. 
Arch, f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1899, iii, 29- 
31.--Sibley (W. K.) Left-legged- 
ness. Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 1890, 
xxvii, 773-778.—Skertchly (S. B. 
-) On fireemaking in North Borneo. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1890, xix, 
445-452, 1 pl.—Starr (F.) Perfo- 
rated skulls from Michigan. Am. 
Antiquarian, Mendon, IIl., 1890, xii, 
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165.—Talbot (E. S.) Statistics of 
constitutional and developmental irreg- 
ularities of the jaws and teeth of nor- 
mal, idiotic, deaf and dumb, blind, and 
insane persons, J. Am. M. Ass., Chi- 
cago, 1890, xiv, 563-568. The 
jaws and teeth of a party of cave- and 
cliff-dwellers. Dental Cosmos, Phila., 
1890, xxxil, 357-364. — Tautain. 
Contribution a l’étude de la langue. 
Foule (Poular). Rev. de linguistique, 
Paris, 1890, xxiii, 118-147. —-Taverni 
(R.) et Magnan. L’infanzia deicrim- 
inali nei suoi rapporti con la predispo- 
sizione naturale al crimine. ['Transl.] 
Anomalo, Napoli, 1889, i, 361-368; 
1890, ii, 3-12.—Tenchini (L.) Sulle 
varieta numeriche vertebro-costali nell’ 
uomo. Ateneo med. parmense, Parma, 
1889, iii, 179-210.—Thomas (C.) 


‘The Cherokees in pre-Columbian times. 


Science, N. Y., 1890, xv, 295-300.— 
Thompson (A. H.) The expres- 
sional services performed by the face. 
Dental Cosmos, Phila., 1890, xxxii, 85; 
169.—Thomson (A.) ‘The orbito- 
maxillary frontal suture in man and 
the apes, with notes on the varieties of 
the human lachrymal bone. J. Anat. 
& Physiol., Lond., 1889-90, xxiv, 349- 
357-—Topinard (P.) Les Angolais. 
Bull. Soc. de méd. prat. de Par., 1890, 
114-120. Essais de cranio- 
métrie 4 propos du crane de Charlotte 
Corday, Anthropologie, Par., 18go, i, 
1-26.—Toscani (L.) Sulle apofisi 
clinoidee medie del cranio umano. 
Ateneo med. parmense, Parma, 1889, 
iii, 288-315.—Treichel. Prahisto- 
rische Fundstellen in den Kreisen Be- 
rent, Pr.-Stargardt, Carthaus und Neu- 
stadt. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1889, 752-757-— 
Tromp (S. W.) De kleeding eener 
dajaksche vrouw. Internat. Arch. f. 
Ethnog., Leiden, 1899, iii, 1-7, 1 pl.— 
Trouessart (E.) Le cheval sauvage 
de la Dzoungarie. Nature, Paris, 1890, 
xviii, 369-371.—Turner (S.S.) In- 
dian medicine. Med. News, Phila., 
1890, lvi, 323.—Turner (Sir W.) 
Human neck with the odontoid process 
distinct from the body of the axis ver- 
tebra. J. Anat. & Physiol., Lond., 
1889-90, xxiv, 358.—Tylor (E. Bb.) 
Sopra un metodo per investigare lo 
sviluppo delle istituzioni sociali, appli- 
cato alle leggi del matrimonio e della 
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discendenza. [Transl]. from: J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii.] 
Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 1889, xix, 
467-494.—Undset (I.) Archaolo- 
gische Aufsatze iiber siideurop&ische 
Fundstiicke. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1889, xxi, 205-234.—Vauvillé (0.) 
Quelques ateliers et stations préhis- 
toriques du département de Seine-et- 
Oise. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop, de Par., 
1889, 3. s., xii, 532-541. ——— Tran- 
chets et fléches préhistoriques du dé- 
partement de Aisne. 628-638. 
—Virchow (R.) Die Anthropologie 
in den letzten 20 Jahren. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1889, 
n. F., ix, [57-68.] Crania 
americana ethnica. /é7d., [138-140.] 
Grab des Langobardenherzogs 
Gisulf in Cividale. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1889, 
374-382. Beitrage zur Cranio- 
logie der Insulaner von der West- 
kiiste Nordamerikas. /é7d., 382-403. 
Menschliche Gebeine und 
Steinsachen aus angeblich diluvialen 
Schichten bei Aussig, B6hmen. 
404-410. [Zwei junge Bursche 
von Kamerun und Togo.] 541- 
545. [Dinka-Neger.] /ézd., 
545-551. [Schadel vom Cas- 
lauer Hradek.] 593-595. 
[Ueber die beiden Schadel von 
Wetter und Halemaheira.] /did., 
669-67 3. Photographien eines 
Wei-Knaben. /éid., 764-766. 
Tas vom Stabsarzt Dr. L. Wolf hinter- 
lassene anthropologische Material. 
Lbid., 766-784, 1 pl. Photo- 
graphien eines Negerknaben von 
Ukussu, W. vom Lualaba. /é7d., 784. 
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Tiirmitz, Herbitz und Wicklitz, bei 
Aussig. /bid., 786-793.— Visite des 
campements indigénes a 1|’Esplanade 
des Invalides. Asie; Afrique; Océamie. 
Bull. Soc, de méd. prat. de Par., 1890, 
370-416.—Waldeyer. Menschen- 
und Affen-Placenta. Mitth, d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1889, n. 
F., ix, [142].—Warner (F.) Form 
of ear as a sign of defective develop- 
ment. Lancet, Lond., 1890, i, 344.— 
Weipert (H.) Japanisches Familien- 
und Erbrecht. Mitth. d. deutsch. Ge- 
sellsch, f. Nat.-u, Vélkerk. Ostasiens, 
Yokahama, 1889-90, v, 83-140.— 
Weisbach (A.) Lange und Breite 
des Kopfes und Schadels. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1889, n. 
F., ix, [198-200].—White (A. D.) 
The antiquity of man and Egyptology. 
Pop. Se. Month., N. Y., 1890, xxxvii, 
145-156.—Wilder (B. G.) Does 
the poma (occipital operculum) occur 
in the human brain? Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1890, xxxvii, 255.—Wynd- 
The aborigines of 
Australia. J. & Proc. Roy. Soc. N. 
South Wales, Sydney, 1889, xxiii, 36- 
42.—Zanardelli. L’origine du lan- 
gage expliquée par une nouvelle théorie 
de l’interjection. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Brux., 1888-9, vii, 221-241.—Zoja 
(G.) Intorno al mucrone dell’ angolo 
della mandibola del Sandifort (apofisi 
lemurinica dell’ Albrecht). R. Ist. 
Lomb. di sc. e lett. Rendic., Milano, 
1888, 2. s., xxi, 790-794, I pl.—ZOl- 
ler (H.) Untersuchungen iiber 24 
Sprachen aus dem Schutzgebiet der 
Neuguinea-Compagnie. Petermann’s 
Mittheil., 1890, xxxvi, 122-128. 
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Social History of the Races of Mankind. Third Division: Aoneo- 
Maranonians. By A. Featherman. London, Triibner & Co., 
1889, 8v0., pp. xxttt—48o. 


This is the latest general treatise on the North American Indians, 
and in some respects the most pretentious one yet published. The 
surprising title is composed from a flimsy theory and a euphemized 
myth. The theory is that all the tribes of the two western conti- 
nents came from the valley of the Amazon, one of the names of one 
part of that river being literated as Maranon. The myth, never 
known in any shape but to a few tribes, is applied to the northern 
continent by modernization in significance and by violent euphonic 
changes in expression. So we are requested to use Maranon for 
all the aborigines of America, and Aongo for their northern grand 
division. ‘This is a step beyond Schoolcraft, though in the same 
direction of imaginary connection and of the manufacture of names 
by piecing together fragments of words selected from unrelated lan- 
guages. But Schoolcraft, instead of baptizing the race of the 
‘“‘whole boundless continent,’’ limited himself to the invention of 
grand-divisional names for the tribes of North America. He called 
those of the eastern coast, Algic; those west of the Mississippi, 
Abanic, and the intermediate, Ostic. This was all very pretty ; 
but the coinages of names without recognized etymology and 
without true definition or substantial authority did not succeed, and 
perhaps not a dozen persons in the world now recall Schoolcraft’s 
well-intended effort. Dr. Featherman’s still more ambitious essay 
may share the same fate unless it shall be remembered through the 
ridicule that it occasions. 

That author investigated the anthropology of America by spend- 
ing many months in the Library of Congress at Washington, during 
which time he read and excerpted much matter from the immense 
mass of useless ‘‘Americana.’’ The absurd title of the book is a 
sample of its entire:contents. It contains no real philosophy or 
study, but presents a melancholy lesson, showing the result where an 
honest and industrious but rather dull man writes on a subject about 
which he is wholly ignorant. Whatever he saw on library shelves, in 
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print or in manuscript, was of equal value, and he mixed all together 
guod lib. Bancroft, in his ‘‘ Native Races of the Pacific Coast,’’ did 
nearly'as badly, but with the difference that he gave bibliographic 
reference to volume and page. If he said of the tribe, e. g. X, that the 
people were dark, of low stature, cruel, and of small number, and in 
the same paragraph said of the same tribe that the people were light 
in color, tall, gentle, and numerous, he at least gave the authorities 
with precision, so that the reader might have some means of choice. 
But Dr. Featherman does not give this option. He copies indis- 
criminately the utterly futile and accidental impressions of voyagers 
or essayists. Many travelers’ tales, intended to be true, are col- 
ored by the weather or by digestion, by the accidents of march and by 
the personal character of men and women with whom there happened 
to be contact. Therefore the accounts about the same peoples at 
the same time are often diametrically opposite. The anthropologic 
surface only is skimmed without study of its depths. Our author, 
however, selects all the skimmings that chance to please his taste 
and mixes the result in a farrago without authenticating any of its 
ingredients by any specific label. 

Dr. Featherman was unfortunate in ending his researches before 
the appearance of the later and more scientific publications on his 
subject. He stopped his studies and went home across the Atlantic 
to write. .During the last two years, however, he must have in- 
formed himself, to some extent at least, in respect to the latest 
aspects of the topics treated, as he has added a number of foot-notes 
to his text, and has also injected matter into his preface, which is 
in Roman pagination and of course was last written, in which ideas 
appear that are not in accord with the general contents. It isa 
pity that he had not revised his whole work instead of continuing 
to reproduce the antiquated authorities with occasional qualifications. 
Those authorities are, however, not useless in proper hands. But 
trained students must weigh them and interpret their meaning, which 
our explorer of the Library of Congress was not able to do. 

The author shows no understanding of the only possible classifica- 
tion of the American tribes, viz., that by linguistic stocks and their 
dialects, and has no knowledge of the priscan habitat and subse- 
quent migrations of those tribes. He took names of tribes in 
all kinds of shapes, French and Dutch and English, and misprinted 
forms of mistaken aboriginal sounds, and mixed them together with- 
out scientific or logical method, so that the several divisions of a 
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stock, known to every student as such, appear under some alias, sepa- 
rated by pages and chapters from their congeners, who also appear 
under an alias. Substantially the same remarks about marriage, mort- 
uary rites—in fact, the whole catalogue of customs—are repeated 
over and over without discrimination, or are changed without reason. 
The salt and pepper and the oil and the mustard are cast into the 
attempted salad butare not amalgamated, and there is no good egg in 
the dressing. No new or useful idea can be gleaned from these five 
hundred pages, but on the contrary there are many more reproduced 
or original errors than pages. This would be of more serious con- 
sequence if the general arrangement and presentation of the volume 
were not so repulsive and the cost so considerable as to insure that 
its readers will be few and their indoctrination slight. 

The North American Indians are in themselves of little historical 
importance, but the study of their customs and religions is of the 
greatest importance in illustrating the stages and phases by which 
mankind has advanced toward and into civilization. All concern- 
ing them should, therefore, be stated with elaborate care as a basis 
for the most useful chapter that can now be written in the general 
theme of the author’s series of volumes, viz., the Social History of 
the Races of Mankind. But as presented in the present volume the 
Aoneo-Maranonians, who by any other name would smell as sweet, 
have never existed. The study of the Flying Islanders of Peter 
Wilkins would be a work of as great scientific value as that before 
us. Indeed, the story of Wilkins would be of greater use, because 
imagination that succeeds in verisimilitude is nearly as good as facts ; 
but Dr. Featherman appears to possess neither accuracy nor imagi- 


nation. 
GARRICK MALLERY. 


Die Forschungsreise S. M. S. ‘* Gazelle” in den Jahren 1874 bis 
1876 unter Kommando des Kapitin sur See Fretherrn von 
Schleinitz, herausgegeben von dem Hydrographischen Amt des 
Reichs-Marine-Amts. I. Theil. Der Reisebericht. Mit 58 Tafetn. 
Berlin, 1889. 


The German exploring expedition in the ship Gaze//e, which 
went to Kerguelen Island to observe the transit of Venus in 1874, 
crossed, during its voyage of nearly two years, more than 1oo de- 
grees of latitude, accomplished the circumnavigation of the globe, 
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and landed on many shores. It was equipped with a corps of learned 
investigators, whose observations included a wide range in science. . 

It is'only in the ethnography and anthropology in general that 
we are now interested. These subjects are included in the first part 
of the report and occupy about 60 of the 317 quarto pages which 
‘constitute the volume. The periods of sojourn on inhabited shores 
were usually brief; the natives encountered were often timid, dis- 
trustful, or inimical—sometimes they fled at sight of the Europeans 
and could with difficulty be induced to approach the latter. 
Under such circumstances the opportunities for study were neces- 
sarily very limited, and the observers are to be congratulated on 
having obtained even as much information as they here present to us. 

The subjects mostly touched on are the physical and moral char- 
acters of the people, their external appearance, houses, boats, 
domestic animals, food, employments, dress, weapons, tools, and 
ornaments. ‘There are some valuable observations on their social 
condition and religion. ‘The natives of MacCluer Gulf, New Gui- 
_ nea, we are told, profess Mohammedanism, yet the explorers did not 
fail to observe abundant evidence of the survival of an earlier cult 
among them. In other places, as New Mecklenburg and New 
Hannover, grotesque masks and images were collected which prob- 
ably pertained to religious ceremonials, 

A village was visited in MacCluer Gulf where all arrows and 
spears were pointed with wood or bone, and no weapons of iron 
were seen. In New Mecklenburg (New Ireland) and New Pom- 
erania (New Britain) people were visited who still made fire by 
rubbing two sticks together. 

Anthropology is better represented in the illustrations than in the 
text ; 26 full-page lithographic pictures (some colored) out of the 
58 plates which embellish the work are devoted to it. They depict 
groups of men, individuals, dwellings, anomalous crania, weapons, 
images, and other articles. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


The Oregon Trade Language or ‘‘ Chinook Jargon,” by Horatio 
Hale, M. A., F. R. S. C., London : Whittaker & Co., 1890. 


Just now, when so much attention is paid to the invention of in- 
ternational languages, the above little book by Mr. Hale will prove 
a welcome addition to the general knowledge and literature of the 
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subject. The Chinook Jargon is an apt illustration of the old adage 
“¢ necessity is the mother of invention.’’ It was not only invented, 
if the term is admissible, to supply a want, but has fully answered 
its purpose and has had a career which is much more than history 
is likely to record of some later linguistic aspirants for fame. 
The Chinook ‘Trade Jargon is not the only example of its kind. 
Pigeon English, as it is called, has served a similar purpose in China 
and to a less extent in western America, as also did the Lingua 
Franca of the Mediterranean. 

Long before the days of the advent of the European upon its 
banks, the Columbia river formed a sort of highway for aboriginal 
trade. The Chinooks held all the lower course of the river from 
the Dalles to the mouth, including its best fishery shores, and to 
the Dalles*every year resorted the interior tribes to fish, to gamble, 
and to trade. ‘The tribes thus visiting the banks of the river 
spoke many languages and dialects, which represented a number of 
distinct linguistic families. These tribes, though differing less in 
habits than in language, still offered many peculiarities. ‘Through 
their yearly gatherings on the territory of the Chinooks the interior 
tribes all doubtless acquired a smattering of their language ; but the 
Chinook, or better the ‘‘ Trade Jargon,’’ which, as Mr. Hale shows, 
became a thoroughly international language, owes its existence to a 
later period and to the necessities and influence of the European fur- 
trader. As in early times the neighborhood of Nootka Sound formed 
the rendezvous for the trading ships, the language spoken, here came 
to be more or less employed by the traders. Later, trading ships 
entered the Columbia, and Astoria became the head center of the 
fur trade, and it was natural that when an inter-tribal speech became 
necessary, the Chinook tongue should form its basis, both because 
the Chinook was the language most familiar to the Europeans and 
because it was probably better understood by neighboring tribes 
than any other. 

Thus we find, according to Mr, Hale’s analysis, that the Trade 
Jargon is composed of 111 Chinook words, 18 Nootka, 41 English, 
and 34 French. In addition, ro words were formed by onomato- 
peeia and about 38 are doubtful. The resulting 252 words consti- 
tute a very small vocabulary, one would think, for the purposes 
intended ; but no phenomenon of speech is more remarkable than 
the small number of words that can be made to suffice for every-day 
topics. The vocabulary thus formed and added to as time went on 
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was provided with a few simple grammatic rules, and the hybrid 
language thus curiously constituted was ready to play its part in the 
drama of trade and colonization. 

Its usefulness has been very great. For nearly a hundred years 
it has sufficed for all the exigencies of European trade with the 
natives and for an inter-tribal communication which has extended 
far beyond the center where the Jargon originated. It hasserved as 
the means of conversion to at least a nominal Christianity of a large 
number of the Indians of this region, and still it maintains its use- 
fulness and is likely to do so for a long period to come. 

The author of the present volume, who was the first to bring the 
Trade Jargon to scientific notice, presents a succinct account of its 
origin and history, gives its rules of grammar, furnishes specimens 
of hymns and sermons by missionaries, and adds a Trade-English 
and English-Trade vocabulary. We thus have what amounts to a 
complete treatise of this interesting speech, sufficient for the needs 
of the missionary and traveler as well as for the student of language 
in its broader aspects. H. W. HeEnsnaw. 


Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, Volksglaube und religibser Brauch der 


Siidslaven. Vorwiegend nach eigenen Ermittlungen. Minster 
(Westphalia), 1890. Aschendorff, publisher. 8vo., pp. xvt, 176. 


This book upon the religious ideas of the Southern Slavs is pre- 
eminently of a critical nature, and criticism is never so well applied 
as when the history of religions, whether monotheistic or polytheis- 
tic, is to be investigated. The well-known author is a Jewish scien- 
tist of the most advanced type, and his long investigations of the 
Slavic folk-lore failed to bring him into accord with the ideas regard- 
ing the Slavic deities as set forth by his fellow-authors on the same 
subject. He states in the preface that the hypothesis of a primeval 
Slavic nation, speaking only oe /anguage and possessed of one re- 
ligtous beltef, is absolutely untenable and has brought confusion and 
discredit upon ethnologic science. In the opinion of our author, 
many incontestable facts which have come to light forbid us to 
assume for the present Slavic nations physical descent from a single 
people, who must be supposed upon this theory to have subsequently 
differentiated into dialectic groups. It would be far easier to prove 
the existence of a European-Asiatic primitive religion than of a 
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primitive religion of the Slavs, or of the Germans or Finns. The 
ancient epoch of Slavic belief, so replete with idealistic divine 
worship and with the odor of the most innocent and lamb-like purity 
of mind, which is said to have been destroyed by the influence of 
the Germans and of Christianity, never existed. It was merely the 
elucubration of some excited and patriotic mythologists of the 
Russian, Bohemian, and South Slavic ‘‘ persuasion.”’ 

In conformity with these principles and others of like tendency, 
the author’s method is entirely inductive. He starts from and 
admits only what he or others have actually observed in the songs, 
traditions, and customs of the respective Slavic provinces. In the 
descriptions of the manners, customs, and superstitions of the Slavic 
people, whether they be of an esthetic or coarse character, Krauss is 
a faithful portrayer and perfectly familiar with what he describes. 
The belief in witches is much stronger among the Slavs than in any 
of our ‘‘ most catholic’’ countries, and many of the instances men- 
tioned by Krauss would be profoundly ludicrous if they did not 
excite in us a still more profound feeling of compassion for the 
ignorance of humanity. The Vilas of the Southern Slavs are a 
peculiar sort of ghostlike women somewhat comparable to our 
fairies. ‘They have been often described in recent publications and 
Krauss defines them (p. 69) as ‘‘ ripened souls of trees, acting chiefly 
outside their tree-homes.’’ His ‘‘ Pestfrauen’’ (pestiferous women) 
are anthropomorphisms of wood-spirits or forest-fairies, the miasmatic 
effluvia from the woods and thickets bottled up in human forms. 

From the following headings readers may obtain a glimpse of the 
rich. ethnologic contents of the book: Sun, moon, stars; the man 
and the spinning woman in the moon; spirits of fate, virgins repre- 
senting fate ; gifts of the tree-souls ; spirits of the deceased inhabit- 
ing trees; imprecations and conjuring formule; spirit of the 
mountain; witchcraft for milk and butter; Vilas the friends of 
horses ; oaths and bets of Vilas; insanity caused by Vilas; Vilas in 
the clouds; their visibility. Meeting places of witches ; their tools 
of witchery and effects upon the weather. Mortuary superstitions. 
Candles made from human fat; sacrifices of all sorts. Immuration 
of living animals. Prophecy from omoplates, etc. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book of so extensive learning 
and research within the compass of a review. The attention of 
the reader having been directed to it he may safely be left to judge 
for himself. ALBERT S. GATSCHET. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


IroquoiAN Norrs.—In Iroquoian legendary and 
mythologic lore the most characteristic and remarkable heroes and 
heroines belong to a peculiar class. The Onondaga name for them 
is te-ha-no-a’-to” for a male, and te-ye-no-a’-to” for a female ; while 
ra’-tir’-har for a male, and 4’-tir’-har for a female, are Tuskarora 
designations. The Tuskarora not infrequently use as substitutes for 
the last-mentioned terms, ni-ru-nur’-hi’r for a male, and na-ya- 
nur’-ha’r for a female. 

The Great Father and Mother of the race were of this class, 
although they were born and reared above cloud-land and on the 
upper side of the sky, thus showing that the ideas respecting these 
beings originated in remote antiquity. The etymology of these 
several terms appears to have been lost with the custom of which 
they are severally the names. Only conjectural and unsatisfactory 
reasons for the custom could be obtained by the writer from those 
who used them in the many legends and myths which he has col- 
lected in the past few years. 

Before attempting to assign an etymology to the foregoing deno- 
tive terms, the striking features of the mode of life peculiar to the 
class of persons of which they are the names will be given. 

A person assigned to this class (which appears to have been very 
small in number in every community) was most studiously ‘secreted ”’ 
or ‘‘concealed’’ from the eyes of all persons, either in their own 
home or in that of some one near of kin, who lived alone and 
secluded. No one, with the exception of one or two of the blood 
relations of the person so “ concealed,’’ was ever allowed to see 
him or her. To this end, the ‘‘secreted’’ person was forced to lie 
in bed and to remain covered from head to foot, night and day, 
except when eating or attending to other necessities. An appro- 
priate diet was also prescribed. Seclusion began with the earliest 
infancy and before any of the natural capacities of the child had 
developed sufficiently to reveal anything regarding the gifts and 
powers of the future man or woman. This seems to indicate that 
some prodigy attending the birth of the child was the criterion by 
which an infant was adjudged to be born into this class in question. 
At the appearance of the age of puberty the ‘secreted ’’ person 
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was ‘‘ mature,’’ and could then enter into the enterprises for which 
his conjectured supernatural gifts fitted him. The data at hand for 
arriving at any definite conclusions in regard to the origin of this 
custom are meagre and undecisive. 

The etymologies of the Tuskaroran terms ni-ru-nur-ha’r and 
ra’-tir-har seem to point quite clearly to the rare and unusual fact 
of achild ‘born with a caul.’’ The verb stems in both words, 
-ha’r and -hiar, are both from one and the same root, -har to ‘lay 
upon, put upon ;’’ hence, in the perfect tense used with a present 
tense signification, it means to ‘“‘have on, wear, or bear.’’ The 
nominal stems -nur- and -’tir- of the two words seem to be closely 
connected with the stem -tir-, for a ¢ and an # are permutable in 
the languages of the Iroquois. The stem -tir- is the base of the 
word u-tir’-é, ‘spawn, placenta, caul, etc., etc.’’ The nominal 
part -nur- is the base of the word u-nur’-é, a plait or braid of husks, 
being evidently connected with u-tur’-é, a ‘ husk’’ or ‘sheath.’’ 
The stem -’tir- is the base of u-’tir’-é, which means at present 

. ** parturitive moaning,’’ but originally the same as u-tar’-€. So that 
if the foregoing identifications be correct the words né-ru-nur’-ha’r 
and ra-’tir’-hir’ signified originally ‘‘he-has-on-caul.’’ The fact 
that nature had ‘‘covered’’ differently from others the child so 
born would probably lead to the custom of keeping it covered after 
birth. J. N. B. Hewirr. 


A COLLECTION OF STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM THE District OF 
Cotumpia.—Mr. S. V. Proudfit has presented to the Smithsonian . 
Institution his entire collection of stone implements from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and on April 15, 1890, he read before the An- 
thropological Society a paper submitted with the donation. 

The collection is fairly typical of aboriginal handicraft as it is 
now found in the fields of the District, and includes axes, both 
grooved and ungrooved, polished and rough; arrow-heads, knives 
and scrapers, unfinished implements, chips and flakes from work- 
shops and village sites, pottery, and soapstone vessels. Each piece 
was catalogued when coilected, and a full descriptive catalogue ac- 
companies the collection, together with a map showing the fields 
from which the relics were obtained. 

The paper touches upon the conditions attendant upon the dis- 
tribution of these remains in the Potomac valley, and considers at 
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some length questions bearing upon the relative antiquity of the 
chipped pebble-work from the workshops and elsewhere, with the 
conclusion that it belongs to the same period of culture that is rep- 
resented in the historic Indian village sites of the District. 


DruM-TELEGRAPH OF THE CAMEROON Natives.—Das Ausland for 
February, 1889, e¢seg. has a very interesting article by Robert Miiller 
on ‘‘Life and Occupations in the Cameroon,” in which a curious 
instrument is thus described: A log is hollowed out and is divided 
along the transverse diameter by a bridge, upon which a drumstick 
is beaten to produce sounds of different tones. This rather unprom- 
ising musical instrument becomes of great importance as a means of 
communication, and may, in fact, be called a ‘‘ drum-telegraph.”’ 
The villages are situated comparatively close together, and by means 
of the drum news is communicated rapidly from one village to 
another. A regular drum-language has been invented, and this can 
be imitated with the mouth or beaten on the breast, so that conver- 
sation can be carried on by the natives in the presence of white men 
without the latter understanding it, though comprehending the 
spoken language. The drum also serves the ordinary purpose of an 
instrument to dance by, etc. H. W. HeEnsuHaw. 


A MopiricaTION oF Broca’s STEREOGRAPH.—Broca’s stereograph 
is one of the most convenient instruments for making geometrical 
drawings of crania. It has, however, the disadvantage of being not 
quite exact on account of lack of stability of the frame and of loose- 
ness of its numerous joints. The principle underlying the construc- 
tion of this instrument is very simple: A steel point which is kept 
vertically on a drawing board is made to follow the outlines and 
sutures of a cranium. ‘The steel point is attached to a cast-iron 
frame, the opposite end of which carries a pencil, forming exactly 
the continuation of the axis of the steel point. When the steel 
point follows the outlines of the cranium the pencil draws a geo- 
metrical projection of the same lines. In Broca’s instrument the 
drawing board stands vertically and consequently the steel point 
must be held horizontally, which requires a rather complicated 
arrangement for suspending and adjusting the frame holding the 
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point. By placing the drawing board horizontally this difficulty 
may be overcome, and the apparatus is not only more exact, but at 
the same time far less expensive. It may be described as a com- 
bination of Broca’s stereograph and of Von Cohausen’s craniograph, 
which latter instrument seems to have hardly ever been used. It 
consists of a large drawing board spanned by a brass bridge which 
is placed about three inches above the board. The strip of brass 
forming the bridge rests on two pieces of wood that are screwed to 
the sides of the board. The bridge carries the cranium. ‘The draw- 
ing apparatus corresponds exactly to that of Broca’s stereograph. 
The cast-iron frames, carrying the steel point and the pencil, are, 
however, attached to a heavy iron foot board which slides on four 
feet on the drawing board. It will be seen at once that all the ob- 
jections to Broca’s instrument arising from the looseness of its joints 
and the instability of its frame are thus overcome. Experiments 
made with the modified form of the instrument in the anthropolog- 
ical laboratory of Clark University have given very satisfactory re- 
sults. The cranium is held in place on the bridge by means of 
lumps of clay, which serve also for adjusting it in the desired posi- 
tion. A slight modification of the same instrument may be used for 
studies of the endocranium. ‘The steel point which is used for trac- 
ing the outlines of the cranium is removed. A horizontal steel point 
may be attached to the vertical arm of the drawing frame. Its point 
is exactly vertical above the pencil. This horizontal arm is intro- 
duced into the foramen magnum and touches the endocranium. 
The anterior end of the point is curved so that it can touch all 
points of the sagittal and of transversal cross sections of the skull. 
By following the surface of the endocranium the pencil will draw 
the outline of the same. Thus drawings of sections of the skull in 
any plane crossing the foramen magnum may be obtained. 
F, Boas. 


PRIMITIVE GAMES.—Under this title, Mr. Everard F, im Thurn, 
the well-known ethnologist of British Guiana, gives (in Zimehrt, 
Vv. 3, n. s. pt. 2, Dec., 1889) a very interesting account of the games 
of the Indians of Guiana, based on his own observations. ‘The paper 
is too long for reproduction, even in abstract. It will be found to 
well repay reading by those interested in the subject of games. 

Joun Murpocu. 
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SAacRED STONE ENCLOSURE OF THE FiyiANs.—A full and de- 
tailed account of the ‘‘ Nanga of Viti-Leva’’ is given by Adolph 
B. Joske in Znternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie (V. 2, pt. 6, 
1889, pp. 254-271). These ‘curious stone enclosures, which were 
used for the celebration of rites similar to those of the Australian 
Bora and probably connected with the club or secret society found 
through all Melanesia, and called the Dukduk, were only discovered 
a few years ago, when the Rev. Lorimer Fison, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, succeeded in getting a tolerably good account of its struc- 
ture and of the rites connected with it. Mr. Joske had the good 
fortune to see three of these Vanga (or ‘‘ beds ’’), though in ruined 
condition, and obtained from the older natives detailed discriptions 
of the Narga rites. 

The Nanga ceremonies were practiced only in a certain limited 
region in Viti-Leva, and were kept up as late as 1876 by the Kaithols, 
or highlanders, who at that date were subjugated by the British gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ With their subjugation everything was swept away 
which tended to keep alive the memory of old tradition. The lotu 
(Christianity) was professed by all, the ways of the coast tribes were 
adopted, and old fashions discarded, good and bad alike.”’ 

It is fortunate that such careful observers have succeeded in rescu- 
ing so much information about this remarkable association which 
is of great interest in connection with the secret societies which 
are continually being discovered among savages elsewhere. 

Joun Murpocu. 


ELEPHANT Mounp.—In an article in Transactions of the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters (1889) Mr. Peet dis- 
cusses the so-called ‘* Elephant Mounds.”’ He finds that the present 
condition of the original elephant mound is such as not to permit 
accurate measurements. His examination, however, convinced him 
that the proboscis attributed to the figure, upon which has chiefly 
rested its identification as an elephant, is due to washing of the 
sandy soil. The same conclusion had been reached previously by 
Professor Thomas from an examination and surveys made by 
assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology. Professor Thomas believes 
that the effigy in question was intended for a bear. Mr. Peet’s 
conclusion with reference to other so-called elephant mounds ex- 
amined by him is that they represent bears or bisons. 

H. W. HENsHAw. 
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EastERN New Guinea.—‘‘ The natives of St. Aigran do not 
appear to have any religious belief, nor to have troubled their heads 
ahout a future state. The interpreter told me that it was quite 
pqssible that white men existed somewhere after death, but that his 
pCople certainly did not. Their belief in the supernatural is confined 
to witchcraft, and the idea that no one can die except from the 
spells of some wizard of a hostile tribe is the cause of most of their 
wars. The dead are buried, but the head is sometimes afterwards 
exhumed and placed in a stone cairn. . . . Polygamy is 
allowed, but is not common. The usual price for a wife is a stone 
hatchet, shell ear-rings, and three pigs, which, although nearly as 
much as would be paid for the life of a warrior, is not exorbitant, 
considering that a wife cuts wood, draws water, and even plants the 
food on which her husband is to subsist.’’ (Basil Thompson, 
‘‘ Narration of an exploring expedition to the eastern part of New 
Guinea,”’ Scottish Geographical Magazine, vol. 5, no. to, Oct., 
1889, pp. 513-527.) Joun Murpocn. 


LANGUAGE OF THE MOosETENA INDIANS oF Bottvia.—M. Lucien 
Adam publishes (Revue de Lingutstique, July, 1889) some grammati- 
cal notes on the language of this little tribe of Indians, who live 
near the headwaters of the River Beni, among the mountains of 
Central Bolivia. These notes are chiefly based on a sort of cate- 
chism published in 1834 by a Spanish missionary, Father Andres 
Herrero, in connection with vocabularies published in 1883 in the 
Kansas City Review by Mr. Edwin R. Heath. M. Adam states 
that the language is not related to any of the known Bolivian 
languages. Joun Murpocu. 


West Arrican Music.—The governor of the British colony of 
Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, has just published an excellent 
article entitled ‘‘On the Melodies of the Volof, Mandingo, Ewe, 
Yoruba, and Houssa people of West Africa,’’ in the number of the 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society issued in March, 
1890 (vol. 5, nos. 7-9). In this he gives twenty-two musical scores 
with words, and an interesting account of the occasions on which 
these songs are sung and of the musical instruments used. 

Joun 
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THE Wanyamuesit.—Paul Reichard concludes his interesting 
account of these people in No. 5 of the last volume of Zeétschrift 
der Géselischaft fiir Erdkunde su Berlin (v. 24, 1889, pp. 304-331). 
In this article he describes the occupations and amusements of the 
little girls, having dealt with the boys in the preceding article, and 
then goes on to treat at length of the mental and moral character- 
istics of the people, their’ clothing, and ornaments. Particularly 
noticeable under the last head is his account of the sufferings the 
women endure in fitting on the tight armlets and anklets of twisted 
hair or metal. He then describes their daily occupations, their 
food, and the methods of preparing it, and closes with an account of 
the use of narcotics, tobacco, and hemp. The article is a model of 
ethnographic description and is written in a clear and entertaining 
style. Joun Murpocu. 


THe American InpIANs.—Dr. Eugéne Verrin has published a 
short paper on the American Indians (‘‘ Quelques notres ethnogi- 
niques et ethnographiques sur les Indiens de 1’ Amerique, Bull. Soc. 
d’Ethnographie, April, 1888, pp. 102-106). He accounts for the 
mesaticephalic skull of most of the Indians of the present time as 
the effect of the admixture with an originally dolicocephalic race of 
_ brachycephalic invaders, enumerating as probable admixtures the 
Canarians or Guanches, the Negroes, the Scandinavians, and the 
Japanese and Malays. After stating, without question, that the 
Indians are all rapidly decreasing in numbers, he goes on to men- 
tion a number of valuable gifts which civilization owes to the Indians, 
Among these he instances tobacco, chocolate, logwood, cochineal, 
arnotto, the tomato, and the potato. Joun Murpocu. 


Maya Manuscripts.—A. Castaing publishes in the Bulletin de la 
Société d’ethnographie a review of the work done in deciphering 
the Maya manuscripts (‘‘ La littérature écrite de l’Antiquité Améri- 
caine et le déchiffrement des textes hieratiques Mayas,’’ Novembre, 
1888, pp. 289-292), beginning with the Landa Manuscript and the 
work of Brasseur de Bombourg and his followers, who he declares 
«did not gain the esteem which their efforts solicited.’’ The new 
school beginning with Léon de Rosny in 1876 has obtained assured 
and decisive results. Joun Murpocu. 


